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DEDICATIOl^. 



To the YoiTNG Ladies of America, the fol- 
lowing sheets are affectionately inscribed. 

Convinced of the many advantages of a good educa- 
tion, and the importance of improving those advanta- 
ges ; or of counterbalancing the want of them by 
exerting the mental powers which nature has bestowed; 
sensible, too, that the foundation of a useful and happy 
life must be laid ia youth, and that much depends on 
the early infusion of virtuous principles into the docile 
mind, the author has employed a part of her leisure 
hours in collecting and arranging her ideas on the sub- 
ject of female deportments 

How far she has succeeded in her design, the voice 
•f a candid public will pronounce. 
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THE 



BOARDIJVG SCHOOL, &c. 



On the delightful margin of the Merrimac, 
in one of the most pleasant and beautiful situ- 
ations, which that fertile and healthful part of 
America affords, lived Mrs. Williams, the vir- 
tuous relict of a respectable clergyman. 

She had two daughters, lovely and promis- 
ing as ever parent could boast. 

Mrs. Williams' circumstances were easy. 
She possessed a little patrimony, to which she 
retired, after her husband's decease ; but a 
desire of preserving thv9 for her children, and 
a wish to promote their advantage and enlarge 
their society, induced her to open a Boarding 
School. 

As she had an eye, no less to the social 
pleasure, than to the pecuniary profit of the 
undertaking, she admitted only seven, at a 
time, to the privilege of her tuition. 

These were all young ladies, who had pre- 
viously received the first rudiments of learn- 
ing, and been initiated itvlo VW ^Ocv\.^ 'wi.^^xsw- 
plishmcnts, which embc\Yv«J[v VvtV-vi^ ^^^^ ^^^'kc^ 
the cares of liu man life . T\ie^ Vl^^ ^^w^^^ 

1=^ 
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lived ill the metropolis, and had acquired tl::^ ^ 
graces of a fashionable deportment; but th^^^ 
possessed different tempers and dispositioi^ 3^*' 
which had been variously, and, in some x^J 
spects, erroneously managed. 

To cultivate the expanding flowers, and to 
prune the juvenile eccentricities, which were 
disseminated among these tender plants; or, 
to speak without a figure, to extend and pu- 
rify their ideas, to elevate and refine their a^ 
fections, to govern and direct their passions, 
required an eye, watchful, and a hand, skilful 
as those of the judicious Mrs. Williams. 

While her judgment and prudence aided the 
useful acquisitions of the mind, a sprightly 
fancy and a cheerful disposition, regulated by 
experience and discretion, qualified^her to en- 
ter, at once, with becoming dignity and con- 
lescending ease, into all their concerns ; to 
^ participate their pleasures; while, with candor 
and mildness, she reproved their errors, de- 
tected their follies, and facilitated their amend- 
ment. 

As the young ladies had finished their school 
education, before Mrs. Williams received them 
to her mansion, her instructions were more 
especiall/ designed to polish the mental part, 
to call forth the dormant virtues, to unite and 
arrange the charms of person and mind, to 
inspire a due sense of decorum and propriety, 
Bn6 to instil such principles of piety, morality, 
benevolence^ prudence and economy, «uaia\|^\. 
^e useful through life. 
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Their time was, accordingly, disposed in a 
manner most conducive to the attainment of 
these objects. Every part of it was employed 
to some valuable purpose ; " for idleness," 
Mrs. Williams observed, " is the rust of the 
mind." 

Whatever tended to enlarge, inform, im- 
prove, or amuse, she supposed worthy their 
attention. 

She particularly endeavored to domesticate 
them; to turn their thoughts to the beneficial 
and necessary qualifications of private life ; 
often inculcating, that 

" Nothing lovelier can be found in woman 
Than to study household good ;" 

and laboring to convince them of the utter in- 
significance and uselessness of that part of the 
sex, who are 

" Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence ; to sing, to dance. 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye." 

Early rising she recommended, both by 
precept and example. This, she said, would 
not only promote their health, but render them 
mistresses of many hours, which must other- 
wise be lost in enervating sloth and inaction. 
" And should we," continued she, "who have 
so much cause for exertion, thus sacrifice the 
best part of our time ?" 

" Falsely liucurious, will not m\m VNvJt^fc^ 
And, starting from the bed o? a\o\.V, ^tvys^ 
Tlie cool, the fragrant, an*! iVici Bv\ciiV\tfs>M, 
To neditatioB due, and sacted ibotv^*X 
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And is there augbt in sleep can charm the wise ! 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life *? 

Total extinction of th' enlightened soul ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

Wilder'd and tossing through distemper'd dreams 1 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain. 

Longer than nature craves ; when every muse. 

And every blooming pleasure wait without. 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk V* 

Another laudable practice of Mrs. Williams, 
was perfect regularity in the government of 
her pupils, and in the arrangement of their 
daily exercises. " When," said she, " we 
observe the order of the natural world, and 
admire the consistency and harmony of every 
part, we may hence derive a lesson, for the 
regulation of our conduct, in the sphere as- 
signed to us." 

Pursuant to this plan pf operation, the young 
ladies arose at five; from which they had two 
hours at their own disposal, till the bell sum- 
moned them at seven, to the hall, where, the 
ceremonies of the morning salutation over, 
they breakfasted together; their repast being 
seasoned with the unrestrained effusions of 
good liumor and sociability. On these occa- 
sions, Mrs. Williams suspended the authority 
of the matron, that, by accustoming her pupils 
to familiarity in her presence, they might be 
free from restraint; and, feeling perfectly easy 
and unawed, appear in their genuine charac- 
/ors'. By th'w mean she had an opportunity 
o/' observing any indecorum of beWVvox^ ox 
''on^r uias ; which she kept m mm^, ^\\\ ^ 
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proper time to mention, and remonstrate 
against it ; a method, the salutary efiects of 
which were visible in the daily improvement 
of her pupils. 

The breakfast table removed, each took her 
needle-work, except one, who read some 
amusing and instructive book, for the benefit 
and entertainment of the rest. The subject 
w£Ls selected by Mrs. Williams, who conferred 
the reading upon them in rotation. 

At twelve o'clock, they were dismissed till 
one, when dinner again called them together, 
which was conducted in the same manner as 
the morning repast. 

Having resumed their occupations, the read- 
er of the day produced some piece of her own 
composition, either in prose, or verse, accord- 
ing to her inclination, as a specimen of her 
genius and improvement. This being sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Williams' inspection, and the 
candid perusal and criticism of her compan- 
ions; and the subject canvassed with great 
freedom of opinion, they withdrew from the 
tasks of the day to seek that relaxation and 
amusement, which each preferred. No inno- 
cent gratification was denied them. The 
sprigl^fly dance, the sentimental song, and 
indeed every species of pastime, consistent 
with the decorum of the sex, was encouraged, 
as tending to health, cheerfulness, and alac- 
rity. 

In these pleasing pursuits audi cv^Y^^xafcT^^^ 
the present class of bap^y coro^^vsv^V^^ 
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nearly completed the term allotted them b 
their parents, and were soon to leave th 
j>eaceful shades in which they delighted, wbe 
being assembled on the Monday morning o^ 
tlieir last week, their revered Preceptress thu^ 
accosted them: 

^' As the period is approaching, my dear 
pupils, when I must resign your society, and 
(]uit the important charge of instructer and 
friend, which I have sustained with so much 
pleasure, and, I trust, with some degree of 
fidelity, I shall sum up the counsels, admoni- 
tions, and advice, which I have frequently in- 
culcated, and endeavor to impress them on 
your minds, as my valedictory address. For 
this purpose, during this last week of your 
residence with me, I shall dispense with your 
usual exercises, and substitute a collection of 
my own sentiments, enforced by the pathos of 
the occasion. 

^^ Your docility, and cheerful diligence in 
attending to my instructions ; your modest, 
affectionate, and respectful behavior, togeth- 
er with the laudable progress you have made 
in every branch, which you have pursued, have 
well rewarded my care, and engaged my ap- 
probation and love. To me, thereforeyvi sep- 
aration will be painful. To you the period is 
important. It is a period, which, while it re- 
lieves you from the confinement of scholastic 
rules, introduces you to new scenes of cares, 
of pleasures, of trials, and of temptations, 
ivhich will caJJ for the exetciae oi! ^n^t^ n\x- 
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tue^ and afibrd opportunity for in^proving the 
endowments, both natural and acquired, which 
you possess. Think not then, that your eman- 
cipation from schools, gives you liberty to neg- 
lect the advantages which you have received 
from them. The obligations under which you 
are laid to your parents for the education they 
have given you, require a diligent improve- 
ment of every talent committed to your trust. 

*' Of needle-work you are complete mis- 
tresses, from the most delicate and highly fin- 
ished, to the most ordinary, though perhaps 
not less useful, economy of mending and mak- 
ing the coarser garments of family use. Ma- 
ny, I am aware, suppose this last a species of 
learning, which is beneath the attention of a 
lady: but Clara will tell you how valuable it 
has proved to her; and how valuable it may 
prove to you. 

" Nursed in the lap of affluence, and ac- 
customed to unbounded expense, Clara little 
thought, at your age, that she should ever de- 
pend on her needle for the livelihood and de- 
cent appearance of a rising family. A discreet 
and prudent mother early inculcated the les- 
sons of industry and economy, which she now 
practicm and taught her that the knowledge 
covtl^l^o of no disservice, though she never 
had ^Rasion for it. She married with the 
Mightest prospects. But a series of unavoid- 
able disasters, such as no human wi^doov 
could foresee or prevent, reduceO^ Vv^t \.o wax- 
circumstances; and, to corai^\eV.^ \vftx xcivar 



fortune, she waa left n widow with fbw «* 
children. Iler parents were in the grave; 
patrimony was gone ! In this exigence h 
waa her resource ? Not fruitless lamentalti 
and unavailing complaints. She iitimedia 
Biimmoned her resolution; and by the usi 
her needle has ever since eupported hei 
and family witb decency, and been highly 
Bpccled for her prudent exertions and ex' 
plary industry. Directly the reverse of 
amiable character is ihat of ItcUnda. i 

. was educated in the same way with Clara; 
same schuola gave them tuition; and sim 
prospects awaited their entrance mto | 
Calamities attended the progress of each; 
dlHerent as their tempers and dispositions ' 
their conduct under Ihem. The falhng 
tunes of Clara were awhile suspended by 
discretion and frugality; while the ruin of 
linda was hastened by her extravagance, di 
potion, and idleness. View them, now, 
Iheir reduced stale! Neatness, cheerfiiln 
and activity preside in the dwelling of Cli 

■n^ligence, peevishness, andslolh arc leg 
stamped on that of Belinda, The car is p: 
ed by her complaints of poverty; the eyi 
disgusted by hcrslallernly appcarano^and 

.tentatioua display of the tattered recoct 
finery, which bespeak the pride and infflie 
of their owner; who will neither convert tl 
into more comfortable garments, nor, by 
pairing, render thorn becoming. 
" I Itope^ however, iViatoccaavonsV&ti'i 
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majr never call for your exertions. But there 
may be cases, when, to know the use of your 
needles will answer important purposes, even 
in an exalted station, and amidst the splendor 
- of affluence and plenty. 

^^ Matilda dignified a princely fortune by 
the exercise of every virtue which can adorn 
a lady. Among these, charity shone conspic- 
uous. Her maid said to her, one day. Mad- 
am, would you have me lay aside these cast- 
clothes for some poor person? Yes, replied 
Matilda; but sit down, and mend them first. 
Don't you see they need it ? Why, Madam, 
rejoined the girl, is it not enough for you to 
give them away? I should think the least 
they can do is to mend them for themselves! 
In that case, said Matilda, my bounty would 
be greatly diminished. People, who need 
charity have not the necessary materials for 
putting such articles into repair; and should I 
furnish them, perhaps they have never been 
taught to use their needles. No more have 
I, returned the maid. Have you not ? said 
Matilda. Well then, sit down, and I will di- 
rect your ingenuity upon these clothes. By 
this mean you may learn a very useful lesson, 
I assure you; a lesson, which by practising 
for yourself, will enable you to lay up part of 
your wages against the time when sickness or 
old age shall take you from your labors. 

" Such examples of condescension awdV^^i- 
nevolence to inferiors, are of xaoxe \e^ ^ixA 
lasting use than pounds prodigaWy \ie«XQ^^^ 
2 



I' Do you seek higher testimonies of t 

or and utility of Ihia employment .' Y' 

' collect many from the histories which Vi 

c read during the last year. Among t 

Dans, and suveral other nations of aatiqt 

a scarf, wrought hy the needle of a fav( 

fair, was received as an honorable token 

ftpect, and improved as an invincible stim 

sroic deeds. Ladies of the first ra 

ion considered it as no derogation fri 

p digoity or delicacy of their character, 

' e their own apparel, and that of their far 

The virtuous Panthea, when her hi 

1 was going to fight in the cause of Cyn 

^onerous deliverer, magDificenlly adorn 

mrson, and decorated his armor with ) 

ncedlc-work. 

We ought never to be idle. No monif 
Jould be unoccupied. Some cmployme 
Bulnry, eilbrr lo body or mind, or both, slioi 
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^' But your faithful and assiduous improve- 
ment of time, since you have been with me, is 
a sure pledge of your perseverance in the path 
of duty, and your progress in every virtue. 
I trust, therefore, that what I have said will 
foe engraved on your memories; and that some 
useful ideas will be selected by each of you 
for your future advantage. 

'^ Your minds are a good soil; and may I 
not flatter myself, that the seeds of instruction 
which I have sown, ^ will spring up, and yield 
fruit abundantly?'" 

With one voice, they most affectionately 
assured Mrs. Williams, that it should be their 
daily study to profit by her lessons; and with- 
drew. 



Monday y P. M, 
READING. 

Being assembled, this afternoon, Mrs. Wil- 
liams thus rosumed her discourse. 

^' Reading is tso common a part of education, 
that the value of it is not duly ei^imated; nor 
the manner of performing it, siimciently at- 
tended to. It is not the mere \ixo^\*\eV3 <2»^ y^<^- 
nunciation, accent, and cadence , vj>avOs\ c.q.w- 
stitutes good reading. X ou ta^^X etiVex '>ks\ 
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tho spirit of the subject, and feel interested ii 
the matter, before you can profit by the exer 
cise. 

"But you are so well acquainted with th 
manner of reading, that the quality of book 
most worthy of your perusal is the only poin 
on which I need to enlarge. 

" Romances, the taste of former times, ar 
now so far out of vogue, that it is hardly n^^ 
cessary to warn you against them. They ex- 
hibit the spirit of chivalry, knight-errantry, 
and extravagant folly, which iprevailed in the 
age they depict. But they are not interest- 
ing; nor can they be pleasing to the correct 
taste and refined delicacy of the present day. 

" Novels, are the favorite and the most dan- 
gerous kind of reading, now adopted by the 
generality of young ladies. I say dangerous, 
because the influence, which, with very few 
exceptions, they must have upon the passions 
of youth, bears an unfavorable aspect on their 
purity and virtue. The style in which they 
arc written is commonly captivating; and the 
luxuriance of the descriptions with which they 
abound, extremely agreeable to the sprightly 
fancy, and high expectations of the inexperi- 
enced and unreflecting. Their romantic pic- 
tures of love, beauty, and magnificence, fill 
the imagination with ideas which lead to im- 
pure desires, a vanity of exterior charms, and 
a fondness for show and dissipation, by no 
means consistent with that Bitn^Wcily , mo^^^X.^ , 
tJid chastity, which should b© tVie qowsV^xlX. Vti- 
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mates of the female breast. They oflen per- 
vert the judgment, mislead the affections, and 
blind the understanding. 

^^ A melancholy example of this sort is ex- 
hibited in Juliana. Juliana was the only 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, who grudged 
ao expense which could please or embellish 
his darling child. He, however, possessed 
neither leisure nor abilities ^ to teach the young 
idea how to shoot ;' but thought it sufficient 
that he gave her every advantage, which 
could be derived from the various schools, to 
which she was consigned. She had a bril- 
liant fancy, and a fondness for books, which, 
properly directed, might have proved of great 
use to her. But, having no better principles 
instilled into her mind^ she indulged herself in 
the unlimited reading of novels, and every 
light publication which a circulating library 
could furnish. 

^^ Hence her imagination took wing, and 
carried her far above the scenes of common 
life. The excessive refinement of her mind 
admitted no ordinary amusements or avoca- 
tions. Plain truth from her own sex was an 
insult; and from the other, nothing less than 
adoration would satisfy her unbounded vanity. 
Her beauty (of which she really had a consi- 
derable share) and the large fortune which she 
would probably inherit, gained her many ad- 
mirers; some of whom were «ve\i oi! \rckft5Vft.t.- 
tionabJe merit. But a acfeex. \^>AOti^ ^^>wX- 
ship could not answer Yii^t V^^Cl-s q.S. Vi^^ "^ 

2* 
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gallantry. The Bwain, who would not dia 
her, she deemed unworthy of notice. 

" Her father strongly recommended a g-. 
tleman, as well calculated^ in his opiniou^ to 
make her happy, and as having his entire ap- 
probation; but she rejected him with disdain, 
though she could produce no one objection 
against his person, or character. 

^' Her father acquiesced; expressing, how- 
ever, his regret at. the mistaken notions she 
had imbibed; and warning her most patheti- 
cally against the indulgence of so romantic ^ 
disposition; yet all in vain. He was consi- 
dered as an illiterate plodder after wealth, 
which she had a right to bestow as she pleased. 

^^ At last the lovely youth whom she had so 
long contemplated, made his appearance. A 
military captain entered the town on the re- 
cruiting service. Young, handsome, easy, 
bold and assuming; with all the 6on/onof the 
coxcomb, and all the insolence of the novice. 
He saw Juliana; he sacrificed to her charms, 
and conquered. She could not resist the al- 
lurements of his gallantry. His affectation 
of dying love was receiveAwith apparent plea- 
sure; while art and duplicity took advantage 
of her weakness, to precipitate her into en- 
gagements to pity and relieve him. Her 
friends saw her danger^ and warmly remon- 
strated against her imprudent conduct, in re- 
cciving the addresses of a man, destitute of 
property to silpport her, and \o\d o? ^N«rj 
^ind ofperaonal merit. Her MYiex enVt^^V^^ 
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and implored the rejection of her lover, till, 
finding every other method vain, he at length re- 
solutely forbade him the house, and his daugh- 
ter's company. This was viewed as persecu- 
tion; and, consistently with her sentiments of 
adventurous love, a clandestine amour was 
commenced. Her father surprised them to- 
gether; and, enraged at their disgraceful in- 
trigue, seized the captain, and endeavored to 
turn him out of doors. He violently resented 
this ungentlemanlike treatment, as he termed 
it, and defended himself with his sword. The 
old gentleman received a slight wound in the 
scuffle; but accomplished his purpose. Ju- 
liana was terrified at this rencounter, and, 
dreading her father's displeasure, ran out with 
her paramour. His lodgings were near, and 
thither, favored by the darkness of the night, 
he instantly led her. She involuntarily fol- 
lowed him, without considering the impropriety 
of her conduct. Here he drew his sword, and, 
throwing himself at her feet, professed his 
despair, and declared himself resolved to put 
an immediate end to his life. She endeavored 
to reason him into calmness; but in vain. He 
was sensible, that, if he now relinquished her 
to her father, he should lose her forever. His 
apparent agony overcame her, and she gave 
him her hand. 

'^ Her father was almost distracted at her 
elopement. He traced her ste^s^ and^ follovv- 
jBg ber to the house, couAeac^xidie^ \ft %ftRJ^^ 
her with parental luudnesa*, wxdi ^xovsaa^^^^'^' 
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pardon and continued affection, if she 
renounce her worthless lover, and ret 
She confessed it was too late; that she 
his wife. 

" Petrified with astonishment, he lookec/a 
her, for some time, with speechless grief; and 
showing his arm, hound up with the wounc 
he had received, left her with every token o 
anguish and indignation! 

'' When the fever of passion had abated, i 
returning sense of duty in Juliana, and, in th 
captain, the fear of losing the property whic% 
ho sought, induced them to seek a reconcili*. 
at ion, and make submissive efforts to obtain 
it. But her father was too highly incensed to 
grant it to him, on any terms; or to her, on 
any other than the utter rejection of her un- 
wortliy companion. These terms were not 
complied with. 

*' iSorrow and vexation preyed so deeply 
upon tiie mind of this afRicted parent, that 
they brought on a rapid decline; and he died 
without again seeing his undutiful and ruined 
daughter. His estate was divided between 
Juliana and her four brothers. Her portion 
was received by her husband, and soon spent 
in dissipation and excess. Having rioted on 
the fortune of his wife, while she oflen pined 
at home for want of the common necessaries 
of life, he left her, to join his regiment, pro- 
mising remittances from time to time, for her 
support. Til IB promise , Viowcn et ^ >n ^^ bwt Ul 
per/brmcdy and she now fee\a Wv^ ^x«i\v.^^>3\ tii 
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fects of her folly, jn the accumulated ills of 
poverty and neglect. Yet she still cherishes 
the most passionate fondness for what has 
proved her bane. A friend called to see her, 
not long since, and found her the emblem of 
wretchedness and sloth. Her emaciated form, 
her squalid appearance, the disorder of her 
house, and her tattered raiment, bespoke the 
shameful negligence of the owner. Yet she 
was sitting with. a novel in her hand, over 
which she had apparently been weeping. She 
expatiated largely on the tale it contained,while 
her children, who exhibited a picture of real 
woe, engaged not her attention. Her friend 
enquired how she could be thus interested 
and distressed by mere fiction, while every 
thing about her was calculated to arouse the 
keenest feelings of her soul ! She coolly re- 
plied, I have fortitude sufficient to support my 
own calamity, but I must sympathize with the 
heroine of adversity. I have not lost my 
sensibility with my fortune. My only luxury 
is now imagination ! How ill-timed, and how 
improperly exerted, was this kind of sensibili- 
ty, in Juliana! Where, and what was her 
sensibility, when she disobeyed an indulgent 
parent, sacrificed her reputation, and threw 
herself into the arms of a worthless man for 
protection — ^from what ? from the kindness and 
love of her best friends! 

^^ But I would not be understood to con- 
demn all novels indiscrimmale\^ \ \>\ovx^ ^^v&. 
prudence ia necessary to mak^ a xi-afew^^^^^ 
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lion. Some of tbem are fraught with sen 
mcnt; convey lessons for moral improvemei 
and exhibit striking pictures of virtue rewai 
cd; and of vice, folly, and indiscretion pu 
ishcd; which may prove encouragements 
imitate, or warnings to avoid similar prac 
CCS. I shall not descend to particulars. Tho( 
which are sanctioned by the general voice 
delicacy and refinement, may be allowed 
reading; y^t none should engross your mini 
to the neglect of more important objects; n 
be suffered to monopolize too large a porti 
of your time. 

^^ Novels are a kind of light reading, 
which the imagination feasts, while the m( 
substantial food which is requisite to the noi 
ishment of the understanding, is either i 
tasted or undigested. Imagination is a sp 
tive faculty, which should be curbed by 1 
reins of prudence add judgment. Its sail 
are delightful in youth, provided they be i 

I too excursive. 

" Poetry is, by some, ranked with nove 
but I think injudiciously. Good poetry 
certainly a sublime source of entertainm< 
and instruction. What music is to the e 

4 poetry is to the heart. There must, inde< 

be a natural taste for it, before it can be hi^ 
\y relished or enjoyed; and this taste, whe 
ever it exists, should be cultivated. I kn 
of no kind of reading more richly formed 
l/i0 mental ropaBt of a Ub«Ta\ ^nd ^oVv&V 
young lady, than the poetical ^^xodwcWow 
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true genius. The trifling and indelicate can- 
tos of ordinary witlings, and every day poe- 
tasters, are unworthy your attention. But the 
species of poetry which I now recommend, is 
peculiarly adapted to soften the passions, ex- 
cite sympathy^ and meliorate the affections. 
It soothes the jarring cares of life, and, per- 
vading the secret recesses of the soul, serves 
to rouse and animate its dormant powers. 

" Many essays, written by monitors of both 
sexes, are extant, which you may find profita- 
ble and pleasing, both in youth and more ad- 
vanced age. Among the foremost of these, 
I mention Mrs. Chapone's letters to her niece, 
which contain a valuable treasure of informa- 
tion and advice. 

" But among your hours devoted to read- 
ing, history must not be without a place. 
Here an extensive field of ages and genera- 
tions, which have gone }>efore you, is opened 
to your view. Here your curiosity may be 
gratified by a retrospection of events, which, 
by conducting your thoughts to remotest 
climes and periods, interests and enlarges the 
mind. Here the various revolutions, the rise, 
fall, and dismemberment of ancient king- 
doms and states may be traced to the dif- 
ferent springs of action, in which they origi- 
Qated. Hence you may gain a competent 
acquaintance with human nature in all its mo- 
difications, from the most rude aud Vi^\Vi'ax^N\'s»^ 
to the most civilized and pcAvaVk^^ ^VA.^^'Sk ^a^'^^ 
society. This is a sp^cvea o^ Vw^^V^^^^ 
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'• which will not only be of constant use 

in the government of your own tem] 
manners, but highly ornamental in you 
course with the polite and learned woi 
" But let your reading of every des' 
be regular and methodical. Never 
your minds by a variety of subjects a 
When you turn your attention to any 
particular, finish, and lay that aside, 
you take up another. Let what you 
well understood at the time, and well c 
afterwards. Possess yourselves, at leas 
leading traits: otherwise your labor 
totally lost. If convenient, always n 
late what you have been perusing, an< 
to it your own sentiments and rems 
some friend. If you have no friend i 
who will be disposed to hear, recolle 
run it over in your own thoughts. T 
be a great assistance to memory. Bu 
ever be the kind of reading which you 

H take, select such authors as good juc 

teem the best, upon the subject, 
particular regard to the morality and c 

.,. of the books you peruse. 

" When you read for mere amuj 

„ (which should seldom happen) be car< 

to corrupt and vitiate your taste by fro 
illiberal performances, which will degr 
dignity and sully the purity of your 
That time is very greatly misspent, v 
bestowed in reading what can yield no 
tjojj, Not a moment's aUentvon aV 
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given to books which afford not some degree 
of improvement. Always have an eye, there- 
fore, to profit, as well as to pleasure. Re- 
member that youth is the seed-time of life. 
You' are now to cultivate that knowledge, 
which future years must ripen. Free from 
those domestic cares, which will engross and 
occupy your minds, when placed at the head 
of families, a most inestimable price is now 
put into your hands to get wisdom. Now you 
may learn; then you must practice. 

" Now, therefore, lay up in store some pro- 
vision for every exigence, some embellishment 
for every station. 

^' Look upon Elvira. Her acquirements in 
a single state have qualified her for a shining 
pattern of matronal duties. Her husband's 
business abroad prevents him from attending 
to domestic avocations; nor need* he be anx- 
ious respecting the management of his house- 
hold affairs. Elvira is present to every oc- 
casion. The superintendence of her family, 
and the education of her children is her de- 
light. Capable of instructing them in every 
needful branch of science, and of furnishing 
them with every requisite endowment, she is, 
at once, their guide, their example, and their 
friend. • When her husband returns from the 
cares and fatigues of business, with what be- 
coming ease and cheerfulness does she dissi- 
pate the anxiety which sometim^^ Ww^^ \s.^^\ji. 
his brow, and exhilarate hia s^\x\\.a\i^ >^v^ ^'^" 
livening cbarma of rational an^ i^'ottft^ ^^' 
3 
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versation! In the entertainment of their 
friends, how distinguished a part she sustains! 
Her powers of mind have been so happily im- 
proved, that she is able to discuss every sub- 
ject with ease and propriety. To an enlarged 
understanding and a cultivated taste, to an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world and an ac- 
quaintance with polite literature, she superadds 
those amiable virtues, which give society its 
highest relish; while the elegance of her man- 
ners and the modesty of her deportment are a 
proof of the greatness of her mind, and render 
her esteemed, beloved, and respected by all 
who know her. 

*' But I flatter myself that each of you, my 
dear pupils, will be an Elvira, Then will you do 
justice to the superior advantages of your edu- 
cation; be the delight of your friends, and the 
ornaments of your country. 

^' Religious subjects must, by no means, be 
neglected in the course of your reading. Let 
the Bible be the rule of your faith and prac- 
tice. If you wish an explanation of any par- 
ticular passages, seek it from some judicious 
and pious friend, or in the writings of some 
judicious and learned commentator. But 
always attend chiefly to those points whicb 

• serve to mend the heart, rather than^o those 

knotty, metaphysical disquisitions, which tend 

only to perplex the understanding, and involve 

the inquirer in such labyrinths of abstrusity^ 

as are above human comprehension , and be- 

j^ond human concern. TVve ewenL\X»\ ^wi- 
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trines and precepts of the gospel are level to 
every capacity; and upon a life and conver- 
sation governed by these, our hopes, both of 
present peace and future glory, must be found- 
ed. '' He hath shewed thee what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love raercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God." 



WRITING AND ARITHMETIC. 

The young ladies being seated, this morn- 
ing, their preceptress addressed them as fol- 
lows. 

" Writing is productive both of pleasure 
and improvement. It is a source of enter- 
tainment which enlarges the mental powers 
more, perhaps, than any other. The mind is 
obliged to exertion for materials to supply the 
pen. Hence it collects new stores of know- 
ledge, and is enriched by its own labors. It 
imperceptibly treasures up the ideas, which 
the hand impresses. An opportunity is fur- 
nished of reviewing our sentiments before 
they are exposed; and we have the privilege 
of correcting or expunging sweYi ^& w^ ^w^y- 
aeouB. For this purpose, you VA ^xA*^ "• 
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good method to collect and write your t\jo 
upon any subject that occurs; for by re 
edly arranging and revising your expres 
and opinions, you may daily improve t 
and learn to think and reason properly 
every occasion. By this mean you may 
wise provide yourselves with a fund of ff5 
for future use, which, without this assists 
the memory would not retain. It will b 
great service to note down in your comi 
place book such particulars as you may ji 
worth remembering, with your own obse 
tions upon them. This will be a kin< 
amusement which will exercise your thin 
powers at the time, and by recurring to i 
terwards, it may afford you many useful b 

" The frequent use of the pen is calcu] 
to refine and enlarge your understand 
Have you any talent at composition ? it 
be increased by cultivation. 

" Neglect no opportunity, therefore, m 
your leisure affords, of delighting your fri< 
and accomplishing yourselves by the exe 
of your genius in this way. 

" Thrice blessed are we, the happy da 
ters of this larfd of liberty, where the fe 
mind is unshackled by the restraints of tj 
nical custom, which in many other re^ 
confines the exertions of genius to the us 
ed powers of lordly man! Here virtue, n 
and abilities are properly estimated u 
whatever form they appear. Here the w 
extended Gelds of literature covxit ^\\,e' 
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&nd the American fair are invited to cull the 
flowers, and cultivate the expanding laurel. 

" But the species of virriting, which is open 
to every capacity, and ornamental to every 
station, is the epistolary. This, hetween par- 
ticular friends, is highly agreeable and inter- 
esting. It is a method of interchanging sen- 
timents, and of enjoying intercourse with those 
from whom you are far removed, which is a 
happy substitute for personal conversation. 
In a correspondence of this sort, all affecta- 
tion, formality, and bombast should be laid 
aside. 

^^ Ease, frankness, simplicity, and sincerity 
should be its leading traits. Yet let not your 
letters be composed of mere sounding terms, 
and verbose egotism; but intermix sentiment 
with expression, in such a manner as may be 
improving as well as pleasing. Letters of 
friendship should conduce no less to the ad- 
vantage than entertainment of the person ad- 
dressed; and mere cursory letters, of general 
acquaintance, must, at least, be written with 
propriety and accuracy. The formation of 
the characters, the spelling, the punctuation, 
as well as the style and sense, must be attend- 
ed to. 

" Never omit noticing the receipt of letters, 
unless you mean to affront the writers. Not 
to answer a letter, without being able to as- 
sign some special reason for tKe xve^lect la 

equally unpardonabk aalo V^^V^'^^'^^^^^'^^ 
conversation is addressed Vo ^o>\m^^^^^^ 

3* 
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^^ By habituating yourselves to writings ¥ 
may, at first, appear a task, will become 
tremely pleasant. Refiise not, then, to 
prove this part of your education, especi 
by your frequent and dutifully affectioc 
epistles to your parents, when absent £ 
them. Express your gratitude for their c( 
and convince them it has not been lost u 
you. 

" Always employ your pens upon sometl 
useful and refined. Let no light or lo 
compositions occupy your time and thougl 
but remember that what you utter in this y 
is in some measure the picture of your hea 
Virtue forbid, that this favorite emploync 
should be disgraced by impurity, indelict 
or the communication of vicious and ignc 
sentiments! 

" One of the sages of antiquity being as 
why he was so long in writing his opinion, 
plied, ^ I am writing for futurity.' 

" Your characters during life, and e 
wlicn you shall sleep in the dust, may rest 
tlie efforts of your pens. Beware then 1 
you employ thiem. Let not the merit of y 
attainments in this noble art be degraded 
improper subjects for its exercise. Suffer 
the expectation of secresy to induce yoi 
indulge your pens upon subjects, which ; 
would blush to have exposed. Tn this i 
your characters may be injured^ and your h 
piness destroyed, 

Celia and Cecilia were cotw^«LYv\avi% 



£^ 
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boarding Bchool. When separated, they com- 
menced an epistolary correspondence, on 
which each valued herself. Their former in- 
timacy which they termed friendship, prompt- 
ed them to write with unlimited confidence; 
and, without the least reserve, to reveal every 
dictate of levity and thoughtless folly. They 
imagined themselves perfectly secure from the 
censure of the critic. Their education had 
not taught them, that a virtuous mind should 
shrink even from ideal indelicacy. Celia was 
courted by Silvander, a young man of whom 
she was passionately fond ; but she had art 
and resolution enough to conceal her letters 
from his inspection, though he often solicited 
a communication of her correspondence. At 
length he became impatient for a perusal of 
letters which appeared so pleasing and inter- 
esting to the parties, and suspicious that some 
particular cause directed their privacy. In- 
fluenced by these motives, Silvander bribed a 
market-boy, who came from the village where 
Cecilia lived, and always conveyed the letters 
to and from her, to give them first into his 
hand. How astonished was he to find the 
lightness of mind exemplified in them! Puri- 
ty of sentiment, delicacy of thought, and re- 
finement of taste were entirely laid aside; and 
illiberal wit, frothy jests, double entendres, 
and ridiculous love-tales were substituted in 
their place. His name was used with so much 
freedom^ and every ciTCUi}QsX^u^^ x^^v^^^si 
Ais intercourse y and pTO^^^OB^di CQWvvk\Q^"«^ 
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Celia, was bandied with such famillaritj 
he was mortified, disgusted, and chag 
in the extreme. He had the policy, h 
er, to conceal the discovery till he had cc 
considerable number of Celia's letters, h 
out whatever had reference to his own 8 
He then revenged himself by disclosii 
knowledge to her, avowing his indignat 
her weakness, duplicity and folly, and i 
an immediate and final leave. Not C( 
with this, he even circulated her letters 8 
his acquaintance. This fixed the stai 
ignominy on the correspondents ; and 
names and characters were rendered as r 
lous as scandal and malicious wit cou 
sire. 

^^ Celia was almost distracted at the 1 
her lover; but when she found the meth 
had taken to punish her indiscretion, an 
her reputation was thus materially injure 
secluded herself, in a great measure, 

• society. Her sensibility received a v 
which could never be healed; and she 
and died in melancholy, regret, and obsc 
" However censurable the unjust ar 
generous conduct of Silvander may be < 
ed, yet no adequate excuse can be offer 
the young ladies, who dishonored theii 
and their talents by a most improper ar 
becoming use of both. 

'^ Next to writings arithmetic usually < 

sitention. This is absoUileXy xvec^^^i 
0v^ry department^ and in every «\a%e 
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£ven in youth, the proper arrangement of 
your expenses will conduce greatly to your 
advantage ; and when placed at the head of 
families, it will be very friendly to the order 
and economy of your domestic affairs. But, 
leaving your matronal conduct to future ad- 
monition, many benefits result from keeping 
regular accounts in a single state. Your pa- 
rents allow you a certain sum for your own 
private use. Fashion and folly are always 
busy in creating innumerable imaginary wants, 
which must exceed your finances, if you do 
not attend to an exact adjustment of your ex- 
penditures. For this purpose, always calcu- 
late your immediate and most necessary de- 
mands. Let these be first supplied, and then 
if your funds be not exhausted, more super- 
fluous ones may occupy your thoughts. There 
is one claim^ however, which must not be neg- 
lected, and that is charity. You will, there- 
fore, manage your expenses in such a manner 
as to reserve some portion of your income for 
the necessitous. Should you think your al- 
lowance insufficient to admit the children of 
want to a share, let your benevolence plead . 
for the retrenchment of some trifling article 
which you may dispense with, without much 
inconvenience; and the exquisite pleasure re- 
sulting from the bestowment, will more than 
counterbalance the sacrifice. In these, and 
many other particulars, a knowledge of arith- 
metic will enable you to condwci \)cl^ ^^"ovt^ ^^ 
youth with ease, advantagO| axi^ ws^^vi\:ci&^"^' 
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And, perhaps, as you advance in years. 
are called to. fill more important stations, 
may find it of still greater utility. 

" The father of Lucinda was in easy 
cumstances, while he could perform th< 
ties and enjoy the profits of a lucrative 1 
ness. He was the affectionate parent 
numerous family, to whose education anc 
provement he attended with unwearied 
gence and pleasure; till repeated lossc 
trade, and disappointments in his worldlj 
pectations embarrassed his afiTairs, depre 
his spirits, and impaired his health. Ii 
midst of these difficulties, his amiable an< 
loved wife was removed by death. This 
was greater than he could support. He i 
under the affliction, and lost his reason, 
cinda was the eldest of six children, the 
of whom, with the melancholy task of att 
ing and ministering to the necessities of 
unhappy father, devolved on her. She lo< 
upon the wo-fraught scene, and wept, 
heart was sinking under the weight of gi 
and hope, the best soother of the unfortui 
had nearly abandoned her. She advised 
her friends, who proposed to relieve the fa 
by means of a subscription. Lucinda thai 
them for their proflfered kindness, and retu 
to her disconsolate habitation. She delih 
ted on the projected measure; which she 
sidered must be slow, uncertain, and, at 
rate, Inadequate to tbeVv {ulvw^ e-^x^ei 
>%e could not reconcile hetseV? Vo \V^ \^ 
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her father's depending on charity for subsist- 
ence. Yet what could be done ? One resource 
only remained ; — her own exertions. By these 
she iSattered herself, that she might save the 
family from sufiering want, and discharge the 

- obligations she owed to her revered parent, 
s} Her education,by which, among other branches 
-: of learning, she had been well instructed in 
u arithmetic, (that being her father's favorite 
3 study.) qualified her for this undertaking. She 

- therefore devoted herself to the business 
without delay; examined her father's accounts, 
collected whatever remained that was valua- 
ble; sold the superfluous moveables, and pur- 
chased a small stock for trade. AH who knew 
her motives and merit frequented her shop, 
and encouraged her by their custom and kind- 
ness. By this mean, together with her judi- 
cious management, and engaging behavior, 
she increased her business to such a degree, 
as to support the family with ease and reputa- 
tion. 

" Her discreet and dutiful conduct to her 
father, soon restored him to his reason. 

" When he found how prudently and affec- 
tionately Lucinda had exerted herself in his 
behalf, he exclaimed, " Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all!" 

'^ He resumed his former business, and lived 
to see his children all well provided for^ and 
happily settled around him." 
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And, perhaps, as jou odvauce hi y 
are called to ^11 more tinportout stnl 
mav finJ il of still prtuter utility. 

" The fatlicr ol' Luciadu was in 
cumstanres, while he could perfuri 
ties and tiijoy the jirolila of a lucta 
nesa. He whs the aHeclionnle {la 
numerous famii/, to whose educatioi 
pruvement he adcndcd with unwei 
gence and pleasure; till repeated 
trade, and disappointments in hia wi 
peclulioDS cmbarrBssed his aflkirs, ( 
his spirits, and impaired hia health 
midst of these ditliciiltiea, his amiabt 
lo\ed wiib was removed by death. ' 
was [jrenler than he could support. 
under the affliction, and lost his reasf 
einda was the eldest ol' six children, 
or whom, with the mckncholy task o 
inz and ministering to the necessilii 
unhappy father, devolved on her. SI 
upon the wo-lraught scene, and we 
heart was sinking under fh« weight 
and hope, the best eoolher of the unf 
had nearly abandoned her. She ad» 
her friends, who proposed to relieve ( 
by means of a subscription. Lucindt 
them for their proffered kindness, and 
to herdisconnnlato habitation. She 
led on the projecled measure; which 
fidered must be slow, uncertain, nni 
rale/ /iiodequale to the\t ^uluie e 
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her father's depending on charity for subsist- 
eDce. Yet what could be done ? One resource 
only remained ; — her own exertions. By these 
she iSattered herself, that she might save the 
family from sufiering want, and discharge the 
obligations she owed to her revered parent. 
Her education,by which, among other branches 
of learning, she had been well instructed in 
arithmetic, (that being her father's favorite 
study.) qualified her for this undertaking. She 
therefore devoted herself to the business 
without delay ; examined her father's accounts, 
collected whatever remained that was valua- 
ble; sold the superfluous moveables, and pur- 
chased a small stock for trade. All who knew 
her motives and merit frequented her shop, 
and encouraged her by their custom and kind- 
ness. By this mean, together with her judi- 
cious management, and engaging behavior, 
she increased her business to such a degree, 
as to support the family with ease and reputa- 
tion. 

" Her discreet and dutiful conduct to her 
father, soon restored him to his reason. 

** When he found Jjow prudently and affec- 
tionately Lucinda had exerted herself in his 
behalf, he exclaimed, ^< Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all!" 

^^ He resumed his former business, arid lived 
to see his children all well provided for^ and 
happily settled around him." 



Tuesday, I 
MUSIC AND DANCING.] 
LUbr pupils liaviiig taken their pli 
3 proceeded. 
" la music and dmicing you 
proficiency that your perforn 
very pleasing to your friends, before whw 
i occasionally exhibit. 
'' As dancing 19 an accomplishment men. 
rnal, let not the vanity of CKcellence 
% betray ilsclf in an air of conscious su 
teity, when you shine al the ball, and 
|eive yourselves to have attracted the a 
ion and applause of the gay asaembly. 
a the midftl of hilarity and rairtb, rememb 
'lat modesty, dilfidence, discretion, and b 
lilily are iudiepensable appendages of yiit 
nd decency. 

" Music is a talent which nature has t 
stowed, and which your application has ci 
erably improved. It has a powerful iofii 
over the heart; wonderfully soothes and 1 
manizes the passions, and is a source of rel 
L.ed pleasure to a mind capable of tasting 
(charms. 

r refuse gralilying yi 

of your abilities in performi 
ess lor some very special reason. Thou 
fould not have you vaiu oC your skill, 
fUciQosly forward t.o dia^W^ a-, ^^^'Cd^i 
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tation of Uncommon modesty, and ignorance, 
is truly ridiculous. To plead inability to ex- 
ercise powers, which you are conscious of pos- 
sessing, and for which you wish to be esteem- 
ed and honored by others, is false delicacy, 
and will never gain admission to the breast 
where that which is genuine resides. How 
perfectly absurd it is for a young lady, who 
is politely requested to entertain a company 
with her musical talents, to declare them so 
small that she is really ashamed to expose 
herself before such good judges; or that she 
has neglected playing, or singing, for some 
time, and cannot immediately revive her dor- 
mant skill; or that she has forgotten her 
tunes^ or songs; or that she has a bad 
cold; (which none but herself perceives,) and 
is unable to sing; or that she is loath to 
begin this amusement, and must insist up- 
on some other lady's setting the example; 
which other lady has, in her turn, an equal 
number of excuses ! Thus the time of the 
company is engrossed, and their pleasure 
suspended, till a long train of arguments, 
entreaties, and compliments are run through, 
and her vanity fully gratified by the most flat- 
tering and importunate solicitations. 

"Then, elate with pride and self importance,^ 
she condescends to grant their request; not 
considering how far she has derogated from 
her own merit by the futile artifice she has 
employed; an artifice unwoilYv^ o^ ^wXxv^^^"^- 
ous miad, and disgracefu\ lo ^\v^ \^^^ ^V^^^ 
arrived to years of discreVVotv. 
4 
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*' Lcl U9 view Ihia evasive mani 
ing complimcnta a little nearer. 1 
son is koown to be mistrcEa of tii 
art, nhat can be her motive for i 
gratificBtioD of her friends by its e 
refusing a compliance with their 
their patience ia exhausted ? I 
excuses, in tliis case, are very eeld 
The youthful mind is not insensib 
nor indifTercat to the means of ob 

" Why then should it not be r 
increased by a ready and obliging i 
A desire to please is usually aU 
success; and for what reason shoL 
er and disposition he artfully conc< 

" Alivays preserve a frankness a 
in your actions and designs. The 
dignity to your condescensions, at 
nesa to your deportment, 

" Rice superior to those little 
bespeak the finesse of a childish 
narrow mind. Do honor to this, a 
every other part of your educalioi 
conformably to the precepts which 
given you, the knowledge whicl 
acquired, and the opportunities 
you may be furnished for the purj 

*' Music and dancing, though 
elegant accomplish me nt», are, p( 
most fascinating, and, of course, thi 
serous of any that fall under that < 
fyhen indulged to excess, hB«\d& 
maeb tuna wbiob oug\A. Vi be son 
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execution of more necessary and useful de- 
signsy they sometimes allure their fond vota- 
ried from that purity and rectitude which are 
the chief erahellishments of the female char- 
acter. They lay the mind open to many 
temptations, and, hy nourishing a frivolous 
vanity, benumh ihe nobler powers both of re- 
Hection and action. 

*^ Levitia was endowed, by the joint influ- 
ence of nature and art, with these pleasing 
charms. Symmetry was perfected tn her form ; 
-and her voice was melody itseif. Her parents 
were not in affluent circumstances; yet their 
taste led them to distinguish those graces and 
talents in their daughter, which they injudi- 
ciously flattered themselves might, one day, 
raise her to aflluence and fame. Hence they 
spared no pains nor expense, in their power 
to be^ow, to assist her inclination and gratify 
her wishes. As she advanced in years, she 
assiduously cultivated and diligently improved 
those endowments which she had been errone- 
ously encouraged, and even taught, to consid- 
er most valuable. To adorn her person, reg- 
ulate her movements, and practise her music, 
was all her care. Nor had she a wish beyond 
the pleasures, which she fancied they could 
yield. Her mind resembled a garden, in 
which the useful plants were overrun and 
choked by noxious weeds. Here and there 
a gaudy flower rears its brilliant head^ and 
proudly dares to arrest tVio ^^^\ '^"VA^ ^^ 

delicate and useful lie buried wA coU'W^i^Ri^^ 

^be surrounding wast^! 
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* " Flattery was pleasing to her e; 

ever form it was presented. Vhi^ 
licentious sought her society; aadftjl 
its attendant train of follies led her -^ 
tion far from the sphere of life which 
dence had assigned her. Her pare 
their own mistake, and were alarmed i 
hut, alas! too late were their endet 
prevent the mischiefs which impended 
could not supply her unbounded wan 
therefore to gratify her ruling passl 
deemed means of her own invention ii 
sable. Among her admirers was a foi 
1^ who, failing of success in his own < 

sought a subsistence in ours, from th< 
He knew Levitia's talents. These 
give her the palm of applause, and in 
of life, render her conspicuous. T 
he communicated to her, insidiously 
to become her guardianj and to put he 
the protection of such friends as sh< 

4 fend her honor, and ensure her succes 

was pleased with the project. Wh< 
acquainted with the world, and unsu 

-: of the subtle arts of the deluding li 

she scrupled not his veracity, but lisl 

;; his insinuating declarations of Idve an(] 

ship. She was deceived by the vanit; 
pearing where her fancied merit woi 
with the encouragement and reward it 
ed; and vainly imagining that her 
mifirht secure her eievation ai\d cii^xx^^ 
rcadi/y consented to the fata\ eii\ 
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teiopcd from her father's house^ and becamo 
9. professed actress. 

" Her parents were overwhelmed with grief 
and anxiety, at the discovery; but to no pur- 
pose were M their exertions to reclaim her. 
She had lefl them, no more to return; lefl 
them, too, with the heart-rending reflection, 
that they themselves had heedlessly contribu- 
ted to her disgrace and ruin. But bitter in- 
deed were the fruits of her disobedience and 
folly! . 

''She made her -appearance on the stage. 
She sung and danced, for which she was ca- 
ressed, flattered, and paid. A licentious mode 
«f iife quadratii^ with the levity of her heart, 
«oon left her a prey to seduction. Her gaiety 
and beauty gained her many votaries, and she 
1»ecame a complete courtezan. 

" In the midst of this career, her mother 
died of a broken heart, evidently occasioned 
by her undutiful and vicious conduct. A 
43ense of her ingratitude to her parents, and 
her shameless manner of life struck her mind, 
not naturally unfeeling, with such force, as to 
throw her into a fever which undermined her 
constitution, deprived her of her beauty, ru- 
ined her voice, and lefl her without means of 
support. Her pretended lover, finding she 
could no longer be useful to him, perfidiously 
abandoned her to poverty and shame. She 
returned, like the prodigal^ to her uuKql<^^^ 
father, who received, bul coxiXi^ \i^^. ^a»iv^ 
ben Her behavior, wVl\\ '\Vs ^ow^^o^^^^^"^ "^^ 

4* 
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the death of her mother, had impaired 
health, depressed his spirits, and rendered 
incapable of providing for himself. 

^' Slie is now despised and avoided b; 
her former acquaintance, and must inc 
bly spend the remainder of her days in wn 
ediicss. 

^' Let us turn from this disgusting pic 
nnd behold its contrast in the amiable Floi 
To beauty of person sho superadds delic 
sensibility, and every noble quality o 
mind. Respectful to her superiors, afT 
cheerful, and polite to her equals, and c( 
Bcendingly kind to her inferiors, Flore! 
universally esteemed, beloved and adnr 
Of the pleasing accomplishments of r 
-^ and dancing she is a consummate misi 
Yet she is superior to the vain arts of flat 
while the dignity of conscious virtue i 
her far above the affectation of false mo 
and difRdence. To please and oblige 
friends who arc interested in her happi 
and gratified by her performances, is he 
light. Nor does she think it necessar; 
feigned excuses, to delay the pleasure, ' 
she is able to afford; but willingly enh 
that pleasure by a ready and cheerful c 
ance. This she thinks the best retu 
can make for their kind attention. 7 
delighted with these amusements hersf 
nevertheless, considers them as amuf 
^jg^/ and assiduously cuUivales Wv^tc\ 
branches of her educution. 'y\\^? 
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wont to say, may render me useful and h 
py, when the voice of music shall be brou* 
low, and when the sprightly limbs shall becoi 
languid and inactive. 

" How happy her parents in her filial du 
and affection! How rich the reward of the 
care and expense in contributing to her in 
provements! How happy Florella in thei 
complacency and love, and in the conscious 
ness of deserving them! 

*' She was, not long since, addressed by a 
gentleman, who was pleasing to her fancy; 
but, determined never to indulge a sentiment 
of partiality without the entire approbation of 
her parents, she referred him to their decision. 
For particular reasons, tiiey disapproved of 
his suit. She acquiesced without reserve, 
and immediately dismissed him. Who would 
not rather be a resembler of Florella, than a 
vain, imprudent, and ruined Levitia.'* 

" True, indeed, the acquirements and gra- 
ces of Florella are not attainable by every 
one; but the virtues of discretion, modesty. 
Hid kindness are within the reach of the hum- 
blest sphere, and the most moderate abilities." 
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Wednesday, A 
MISCELLANEOUS DIRECTIO: 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPEI 

MANNERS. 

"I SHALL now," said Mrs. Williams, 
deavor to sketch out for you the plan of 
duct, which I think will be most conduc 
your honor and happiness while in a single 
Hitherto you have been under the din 
i of parents, guardians, and instructers, 

t have regulated your deportment, and la 

to give you just ideas upon every subjec 
occasion. That period is now over, 
are now launching into life; where yoi 
think and act more for yourselves. 

" The path of rectitude, my dear y 
friends, is narrow and intricate. Temptc 
lurk around to beguile your feet astray 

* dangers which appear insurmountable 
often arise to affright you from the wc 
virtue. 

"/ ** But remember that a crown of hono 

happiness awaits the undeviating pursi 

* truth and duty. Let religion be your g 
and discretion your handmaid. Thus attei 
you will escape the snares of youth, anc 
mount the perplexing cares of more adv8 

^^^e. At four entrance on the stage of a< 

^/jc alJurcincnts of pleasure w\\\ s^x^^v^ 

^noniblc charms to court yovvx xxcc^^ 

^^f\yaic cf riicir f{i5cir.atirg wWcs*, t.\.t 
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ever OQltalil you adopt, be sure it is such as^ 
will bewrtbe test of examination and reflec-* 
tion. Let these be the criterion of all your 
pursuits and enjoyments. Make it an inva- 
riable practice to re-trace the actions and oc- 
currences of the day, when you retire to rest; 
to account with your own hearts for the use 
and improvement of the past hours; and rec- 
tify whatever you find amiss, by greater vigi- 
lance and caution, in future; to avoid the 
errors into which you have fallen, and to dis- 
charge the duties incumbent upon you. 

" To neglect this, will be a source of great 
inadvertencies and failings. 

^* To know yourselves, in every particular, 
must be your constant endeavor. This know- 
ledge will lead you to propriety and consistency 
of action. But this knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained without a thorough and repeated inspec- 
tion of your various passions, affections, and 
propensities. When obtained, however, it 
will prevent the ill effects of flattery, by which 
you will doubtless be endangered, as you ad- 
vance into the scenes of fashionable life. It 
will enable you to distinguish flattery from 
that generous praise which is the effusion of 
a feeling heart, affected by the perception of 
real merit. A young lady, unskilled in the 
deceitful arts of a giddy world, is very apt to 
be misled by the adulation which is offered at 
the shrine of vanity. She is co\va>vifc\^^ '5va» ^ 
mark for the wit of evei^ fiOTJLRO\x^^^V^ hC>^- 
ea to display his gaWatvU^ , 
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^' Flattery is a dazzling meteor, which e ^ 
a (lelusivc glare before the eye; and wV^; 
seduces the imagination, perverts the jv^^ 
meiit, and silences the dictates of sound res 
son. Flattery is, therefore, the poison anc 
banc of the youthful mind. It renders the 
receiver blind to those defects which she oughl 
to sec and rectify, and proud of imaginar) 
graces which she never yet possessed. Self 
knowledge, as before observed, will facilitate 
the detection of this disguised adversary, b} 
cnai)Iing you to investigate your real accom- 
plisiiincnts and merits. 

'' That praise which is the result of deserv- 
ed approbation from those, whose good opin- 
ion you wish to enjoy, is worthy your atten- 
tion and grateful acceptance: but the ful- 
some compliments and hyperbolical profession! 
of unmeaning and empty pretenders, calcu- 
lated only to fill the imagination with the in- 
llammable air of self-conceit and arrogant 
piide, should be rejected with disdain, and 
cordially despised by every lady of sense and 
sentiment, as an insult upon her understand- 
ing, and an indignity to her sensibility. 

" Let it, therefore, be known to those who 
court your favor by an ostentatious parade 
of admiration and obsequiousness, that their 
dissimulation and duplicity are discovered, and 
tiiat you arc superior to such futility. 

^'7/1 order to discriminate between (lattery 

ri/id merited praise, cril'icaWy cx^wvvw^i ^aw^ 

own Jicart and life. By Uus tvve;ycv ^q\x V> 
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ascertain what is really your due, and what 
is merely the effect of this insidious art. But 
let no ideas of your own endowments, how- 
ever just, elate you with an opinion of your 
superior powers of pleasing. 

" Be not ostentatious of your charms, either 
of person or mind. Let modesty, diffidence, 
and propriety regulate you, in regard to each. 
£xalted advantages will render you an object 
of envy to the weak minded of your own 
sex, and of satire to the ill-natured part of the 
other. Never obtrude even your real graces 
and accomplishments upon the world. The 
penetrating and judicious will see and applaud 
them, while retiring from the gaze of a mis- 
judging and misrepresenting throng. 

" Naked in nothing should a woman be. 
But Teil her very wit with modesty ; 
Let man discover ; let her not display ; *■ 

But yield her charms of mind with sweet delay." 

'^ Those who are solicitous for beauty should 
remember that the expression of the counte- 
nance, in which its very essence consists, de- 
pends on the disposition of the mind. 

** What's female beauty, but an air divine. 
Through which the mind's all gentle graces shine 1 
Theite, like the sun, irradiate all between ; 
The body charms, because the soul is seen. 
Hence men are often captives of a face,' 
They know not why ; of no peculiar grace. 
Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can bear ; 
Some, none resist, tho' not exceeding fair." 

" Beauty, my dear g\t\s, \^ \w^^^^ ^ ^^'^- 
rabJe quality. Neither tVie ^^n ol^iXx^^^^"^ 
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ist, nor the spleen of the satirist, not- ^^ 
of such as want it, could ever bn^r^ ^ 
contempt or neglect. Yet mete ^^ 
beauty is transient as the meteor, ^tr^j jj* 
the bubble, which floats on the snr&ce ^ 
watery element. 

'^ Behold the disconsolate and de^ 
Flirtilla! and from her fate learn not to t 
in the effects or duration of this adventii 
quality. 

^^ Early in life, Flirtilla was taught that 
charms were irresistible; that she might 
pire to an absolute ascendency over the he 
and passions of her votaries. A superfi< 
but fashionable education added the all 
ments of art to those of person, and rendi 
her a finished coquette. 

Her beauty and the gaiety of her mani 
gained her numerous admirers, who swar 
around, like the insect tribe, eager to sip 
fragrance of the equally fair and fading r 
The incense of flattery, in every form, 
her tribute. 

" Elated by this, she gave free scope 
her ruling passions, the love of pleasure 
dissipation. Her best days were spent in 
chase of vanity; and she culled the flowei 
life, without considering, that substantial i 
would be required at a more advanced per 
as a substitute for the fading blossom^ 
youth. Her mind was barren of improvem 
and consequently destitute of teaowices, 
She vainly imagined the tr'mm\>\v^o^\i^ 
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Co be permanent, till its declared enemy, 
the small-pox, convinced her of the egregious 
.tstake. By this she found her empire sud- 
denly overturned. The merciless disorder 
had reduced her to a level with the generality 
of her sex, in appearance, and, in enjoyment 
far below them. Her glass faithfully repre- 
sented this insupportable reduction. Regret 
and chagrin heightened the apparent calami- 
ty. She was remembered only as the con- 
trast of what she once had been. Her lovers 
were disgusted with the change, and sought 
more pleasing objects of attention; while men 
of sentiment could not find a similarity of dis- 
position, in her, to induce a connexion. 
*'"**< Her female acquaintance, who had envied 
her as a rival, or feared her as a superior, 
now insulted her with their pity, or mortified 
her by remarks on the surprising alteration 
in her appearance. 

" Finding no alleviation from society, she 
retired from the world to nurse, in solitude, 
the vexation and disappointment ,she experi- 
enced. 

** View her now, peevish, discontented, and 
gloomy ! Her ideas of pleasure were center- 
ed in that person, which is now neglected; in 
those endowments which have now forsaken 
her forever! 

" Thought she studiously shuns; for she 
has nothing pleasing to occupy her reflections^ 
hut iWiat is irretrievably \oa\.V 

^'3Iiserable Flirt«\a\ 1\vom\t\3.^V^^^^^Nxv^^^^ 
5 
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ty, {uid vanity is thy recompense? / 
liappv miglitest thou have been, even in 
rhangc, if thy heart had been rectified^ 
iindrrstanding improved, and thy mind 1^ 
ally stored with useful sentiments, knowl^ 
and information! 

" Cultivate, then, my young friends, tu 
dispositions and attainments, which will yj 
}>crmancnt and real satisfaction, when si 
noss, adversity, or age shall have robbed y 
eyes of their lustre, and diminished the bio 
and sprightliness of your forms. 

'-' You are doubtless sensible that your h 
pincss, in life, does not depend so much 
your external, as your internal graces. 

" The constitutional temper of your mij 
was given you by nature; but reason is ad< 
for its regulation. 

*' On life's vast ocean diversely we sail ; 
lleason the chart ; but passion is the gale." 

*' Our passions were certainly implan 
for wise and benevolent purposes; and, 
properly directed, may be of great utili 
This direction nature will teach, and edu< 
tion improve. To their precepts we m 
implicitly listen, if we would become respi 
table or contented. 

" Examine yourselves, therefore, with i 

partial scrutiny. Find out your particu 

faults in this respect, and exert your unwec 

ccl industry to amend them. 

^^ Possibly yo\x may be nalut^W'j \v8 
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passionate, or vindictive. If so, how wretched, 
at times, must the indulgence of this temper 
render you! When reason, awhile suspend- 
ed, resumes its empire, and calm reflection 
succeeds the riot of passion, how severe must 
be jour self-condemnation, and how keen 
your sensations of regret! Perhaps an un- 
kindness of expression to some particular 
friend, disrespectful treatment of an honored 
superior, ill-timed resentment to a beloved 
equal, or imperious and unbecoming severity 
to a deserving inferior, may give you the most 
painful emotions, and degrade you in your 
own, as well as in the estimation of every ob- 
server! To prevent this evil, accustom your- 
selves to check the first risings of anger, and 
suspend every expression of displeasure, till 
you can deliberate on the provocation, and 
the propriety of noticing it. It may have 
been undesigned, and, therefore, not justly 
provoking. You may have misunderstood the 
word, or action of offence, and inquiry may 
remove the grounds of your suspicion: or 
the person offending may be one with whom 
prudence and honor require you not to enter 
the lists. But if neither of these considerations 
occur, reflect a moment, that your own repu- 
tation and consequent happiness are at stake; 
egad that to lose the command of yourselves 
and your passions is inconsistent with the de- 
licacy of ladies, the moderation of ch.\:vd\.\sy5\^^ 
and the dignity of rational bevw^a, 
('Let every sally alarm, au<\ ^^cvV.^^^^"^*^ 
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rally and new-discipline your forces; 
be more strictly on your guard agaii 
assaults ofyour foe. 

<^ The character of Camilla is a 
worthy of your imitation. While very 
Camilla was unfortunately deprived of 
St ruction and regulating hand of a discr< 
judicious mother. Her father was tw 
immersed in business to attend to the < 
tion of his daughter's mind. 

" He gave her the means of a gente 
cation, praised her excellencies, and c 
faults, without being at the pains of t( 
her how to amend them. The irrital 
her temper he rather indulged, consider 
as a girl of spirity who would make li 
in the world, in spite of obstacles. S 
naturally generous, tender-hearted, i 
mane; but her temper was as uncont 
as the whirlpool, and as impetuous 
wind. Happily for her, she had an 
men strength of mind, a ready apprel 
a quick perception, and a depth of und( 
ing, seldom equalled. She saw her 
was conscious of her failings, and a scv 
ferer for her faults. But such was 
treme quickness of her feelings, and 
sionate her resentment of any thiog 
appeared injurious or aflrontive, tl 
could not always repress them. She 
a gentleman of a similar temper, and o 
prudence. In the union of sucYv \\o\fexx^ 
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great harmony could not be presaged. Their 
passions were lively, their affections ardent. 

*' The honey-moon in raptures flew, 
A second brought its transports too ; 
The third, the fourth, were not amiss ; 
The fifth was friendship, mixed with bliss ; 
But ere a twelvemonth passed away. 
They found each other made of clay." 

'^ Inadvertencies gave offence ; frequent al- 
tercations arose; both were tenacious of their 
rights, and averse to condescension. Camilla 
saw the impending danger; she became Sen- 
sible that the happiness of her life depended 
on amendment and caution; she resolved to 
avoid giving or taking offence, with the great- 
est diligence; to suppress every emotion of 
anger; and when she thought herself injured, 
to retire or be silent, till passion had subsided, 
and she could regain her calmness. 

"This was a hard task, at first; but perse- 
verance rendered it effectual to a thorough 
reformation in each. 

'^ Her example and pathetic admonitions in- 
duced her husband to adopt her prudent plan. 
They found their mutual endeavors produc- 
tive of real satisfaction, and happiness the 
reward of their exertions to secure it. 

" To be vindictive is equally, perhaps more 
fatal to our own, and the peace of others, than 
to be passionate. Violent passions of all kinds 
are generally transient; but revew^^ \^ \k\^ 
offspring of malice ^ the parenl o^ \i\seo\^^"ax\^ 
be bane of social love. It \a aw ^n\^^^^^ ^ 
5* 
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a weak and sickly mind. True gremii 
rise superior to this ignoble spirit, so p 
\y ungraceful in a lady, and inconsistc 
that delicacy and soHncss, which oug 
to characterize the sex. 

<< But an envious temper is, of all 
the most degrading and miserable. ] 
a malignant poison, which rankles in th 
and destroys the inward peace, evenwhi 
is an outward appearance of serenity, 
mind, which cannot rejoice in the ha 
of others, is capable of very little ii 
To look with a grudging and evil eye 
enjoyments of our neighbor, must be a 
of perpetual chagrin and mortification. 

^^ Envy indulged, is a punishment to 
sessor. Eradicate, then, the first, an( 
emotion of so corroding and destructi\ 
ture ; and endeavor to excel only by t 
tuous emulation, which is productive 
provement and respectability. 

" A kind, compassionate, benevole 
mane disposition is an invaluable treas 
will render you blessings to society, ] 
jects of universal esteem. 

*' In you 'tia graceful to dissolve at wo ; 
With every motion, every word, to wave 
Quick o'er the kindling cheek the ready blui 
And from the smsdlest violence to shrink. "- 

" This amiable temper, however, ma 
times degenerate into weakness. 
^^Frudeace should be exerc\aeA, 
^Ae indulgence of the most engaging 
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In the progress of life, occasions may call for 
that resolution and fortitude, which admit not 
ofapparant softness; but such occasions very 
seldom occur. 

" How alluring are the charms of sympathy 
and charity! Happy are they who always 
feel the one, and have power aifd inclination 
to exemplify the other! 

** The diamond and the ruby's blaze 
Dispute the palm with beauty*s queen ; 
Not beauty's queen demands such praise, 
Devoid of virtue if she's seen. 
But the soft tear in pity's eye 
Outshines the diamond's brightest beam. 
And the sweet blush of modesty 
More beauteous than the ruby's seen." 



Wednesday J P. M, 

DRESS. 

^^ Dress," continued Mrs. Williams to her 
re-assembled and attentive pupils, '^ is an im- 
portant article of female economy. By some 
it is doubtless considered as too essential. 
This is always the case, when it becomes the 
ruling passion, and every other excellence is 
made subordinate to it. A. svx\\.^VA% ^\.^\!^lv^^v 
to the etiquette of appearance *\s w^ce'aaax'j v^ 
r/Buder us respectable ia the e'jes ol \Xve ^o^^ 
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and discovers an accommodating disposition, 
wliicli is, at once, engaging and useful in the 
comincrcc of society. Females are taxed with 
boii)<]^ peculiarly attached to, and captivated 
bv the glare of splendor and show. But I be- 
lieve superficial minds are not confined to sex. 
Whatever form they actuate, to beautify and 
adorn it will be the principal object. 

*^ A certain species of gaiety and airiness 
is becoming in youth. Young ladies, there- 
fore, act perfectly in character, when, under 
proper restraint, they indulge their taste in the 
(Iccoration of their persons. But they should 
be especially careful that their taste be cor- 
rect ; consistent with the modest delicacy 
uliicli is the glory and ornament of woman. 

'' It is laudable to follow fashions, so far as 
they are governed by these rules; but when- 
ever tliey deviate, quit them with express dis- 
appr(»bati()n and disgust. Any assumptions of 
the masculine habit are unbecoming. Dress and 
maimers should be correspondent; and the en- 
gaging softness and artless simplicity, which 
jrraco my pupils, must be quite inconsistent 
witli the air and attire of t)ie other sex. 

^' A gaudy and fantastical mode of decora- 
tion is by no means a recommendation. It be- 
speaks a lightness of mitid and a vanity of 
disj)osition, against which a discreet and mod- 
est girl should guard with the utmost vigilance. 
Kxtravagiincc is a great error, even where 
fort u no will allow the meai\a o? a\3kYV^t\Aw\«^*^, 
Many ixio the claims w\uc\\ V.Yve c\\\\'\\vitv ^^ ^^- 
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fliction and want have upon the superfluous 
plenty of the rich. How much better expend- 
ed would some part of their redundance be, in 
relieving the necessities of such, than in deco- 
rating their own persons, with every ornament 
which art can contrive to create expense ! 

^^ Neatness and propriety should be the 
main objects; for loveliness needs no foreign 
aid to give it a passport. Neatness is too often 
connected with the idea of a prudish singulari- 
ty; but no gaudiness of apparel, no richness 
of attire, no modishness of appearance can be 
an equivalent for it. Propriety is that garb 
which becomes our situation und circumstan- 
ces in life. There certainly ought to be a 
diflTerence between diflcrent ages and condi- 
tions, in this respect. Many articles, orna- 
mental to Miss in her teens, would appear 
absurd, fantastical, and ridiculous in maturer 
years. Neither should the matronal robes, 
and the close cap hide the natural ringlets, and 
easy shapes of the blooming girl. 

^^ It is a very false tasto which induces peo- 
ple in dependent and narrow circumstances, to 
imitate the expensive mode of dress which 
might be very decent for those who move in a 
higher sphere. 

" To endeavor to conceal indigence by the 
afiectation of extravagance, is committing a 
great offence, both against ourselves, and the 
community to which we belong. The means 
of support should always be aU^tv^fe^V^. K 
^oaformity to these will reuAet 'joxx xsvox^ x^^ 
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pected for prudeoce, tban s dentiioD 
Bake of show without substaoce, can 
you admired. 

"Louiea and Clarinda are atriki 
They were both the daughters 
parents, wliuae situations in (be 
easy and comfortable, though 
Tbey wore able to give their children a 
education, but no other portion. Gay, volal 
and ambitious, Louisa was the votary of & 
ion. A superior in dreaa escited the keenesl 
sensatioDS of envy in her bosom; and a rivnl 
in appearance gave her unspeakable mortifi- 
cation. Dissatisfied with ber tialutal cliarms, 
cosmetics and paints added to ber expenssB, 
and betrayed her folly. She had many an- 
fesscd admirera, who found ber a willing aujn 
to flattery, and who raised ber vanity by praMt 
ing her eiccllcnt taste. 

" Leander, a gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion, superior merit, and handsome property, 
cast his eye around for a companion to share 
and enjoy these advantages with him. Louisa 
caught his attention. The elegance of bar 
person, and splendor of her appearance 
charmed bia imagination, and inspired the idea 
of a fortune sufficient to support her 
stylo of living. He pMd his addn 
was received with the most flattering 
ngemeut. But how great was his dia 
ment, when he discovered the smallneaa of^ff, 
resources, and the imprudence o( bat wl^' 
ageaient! Thu, aaid.he to WbwmMjwS^www 
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3r me. Were my income far superior to 
t it is, it would not be adequate to such un- 
ided extravagance. Besides, where so 
J economy is practised, while under paren- 
jovernment, what must be the consequence 
liat unlimited indulgence, which the confi- 
ne due to a wife demands ? Were I to 
dge her expenses, and endeavor to rectify 
fantastical taste, it would doubtless foment 
3nsion, discord, and animosity, which must 
linate in wretchedness. He resolved, 
ever, to try her real disposition, by gently 
ing his disapprobation of her gaiety. This 
resented; and a rupture, which ended in 
al separation, ensued. She found, too 
the value of the man, whom she had 
ited; and ever after regretted that folly 
jh had irretrievably alienated his affec- 

3. 

The modesty and neatness of Clarinda's 
I next caught Leander's eye. Conversing 
her on the subject of dress, the justness 
er sentiments gave him the highest ideas 
le rectitude and innocence of her mind. 
>stly article was offered for her purchase; 
she refused it. It would not become me, 
she, nor any other person who has not an 
ent fortune. If I had a sufficiency to 
it, I would procure something more sim- 
and necessary for myself; and the over- 
might render an object of distress con- 
?d and happy. 
Tct was Ciarinda always e\e%^w>\l '^^^' 
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ill ways genteelly fashionable. Frugality and 
economy, free from profusion and extrava- 
gance, enabled her to indulge her own taatff 
entirely; and while she enjoyed that, she re* 
])lnc(l not at the fancied superiority of otheri. 
Loander found her all he wished, in appear- 
ance; all he hoped for, in reality. As their 
tastes were correspondent, and their highest 
aim, when united, to please each other, thej 
were not dependent on the breath of fashioD 
for their happiness. A compliance with its 
ibrnis did not elate their pride, nor a depar- 
ture from them, fill their hearts with peev- 
ishness and discontent." 



Thursday, A Jtf. 

POLITENESS. 

*' Still more important than your habit, ifl 
your air and deportment. It is not sulficieat 
tiiat those are pleasing to the eye of the su- 
pcilicial observer. Your behavior and conver- 
sation must be uniformly governed by the laws 
of politeness, discretion, and decorum. Else 
you will be disgusting to people of rcfincmeDt; 
and the judicious and discerning will discover 
the weakness of your minds, notwithstanding 
the showy ornaments, intended to conceal it 
from public view. 

'* InattcnUon in compM\y \a ^ Xix^i^Osv ^ 
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anners. Indeed, it is a downright in- 
ing neither more nor less, than declar- 
you have not the least respect for any 

present. Either you do not value 
^d opinion, or you have something 
portant than their conversation to oc- 
ur minds. 

should always be attentive to those with 
)u are conversant, let their rank and 

be what they may. Your superiors 
em you for your respectful treatment 
; your equals will love you for your 

and familiarity; your inferiors will 
rou for your condescension and meek- 

ntion in company will be advanta- 
yourselves. Like the industrious bee, 
ps honey from every plant, you may 
ome benefit or instruction from all 
society. Some useful remark or infor- 
some sentiment which may allure you 
actice of virtue, or deter you from a 
Brpetration, may repay your labor, and 
reable through life, 
should there be no other motive than 
leasing your associates, and render- 
happy, by making yourselves agreea- 
ay be considered as a sufficient in- 
t to the practice of this branch of 
eding. Many girls, in the thought- 
f of their hearts, divert theiuaeVsi^^^ 
use of others; and, wilh l\ve xxVcao^V. 
t out any thing pecuViat \u iVv^ ^V 
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poaruice, worJs, or actions of aotae o(^| 
companj, whocn they select for a su^i 
merriment and ridicule. This, by sh 
looks, ironical gestures, or littering whis 
■B kept up, to the great mortification of 
unhappy victim, and to llie reproach aoiJ 
honor ol' the olTcndera. Such conduct 
breach, not only of the rules of conimoa c 
ty, but of humanity; besides being direct! 
pugnaot to the precept of doing lo oik 
we would that they should do to ua. 

" Be particularly careful, then, not t 
fy> *>' give pain lo an inferior. 

" Let the question, ' who maketh I 
differ ?' suppress every emotion of ridii 
contempt, or neglect; and induce you to , 
and encourage depressed merit by your n 
and approbation. j 

" Aa far as propriety, delicacy, andj 
will allow, conform to the taste, and \ 
pate ia the amusements and caQversaj 
the companj into which you have fallei 
they be disagreeable to you, avoid a supei 
OU8 avowal of your dislike. This, instes 
roforming, would probably give tliom a dis 
to you, and perhaps subject you to aff« 
Yet where a disapprobating word or hint 
bo seasonable, neglect not the opportuail 
contributing to their benefit and am 

" Arc you conscious of superior a 
either mental or external, make no o 
display of them. Yunity too Df\cnloadS|S 
ladies to obtrude lliuir aci^HHenitttiSa f 
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Byes of observers, inconsiderately apprehend- 
ing they may otherwise be unnoticed. Such 
forwardness always subjects them to censure, 
ridicule, and envy; the expressions of which 
destroy that self-approbation which retiring 
merit invariably enjoys. However, exert that 
dignity of virtue which will render you inde- 
pendent of caprice, calumny, and unprovoked 
satire. 

^^Make no ungenerous, or ill-natured re- 
marks on the company, or on the individuals 
of which it is composed. 

^^ If you dislike them, avoid them in future. 
If you witness errors, faults, or improprieties, 
conceal, or at least extenuate them, as much 
as possible. 

^ Make just idlowances for those who may 
differ from you in opinion; and be cautious 
never to misrepresent, or circulate what ap- 
pears amiss to you, md must, if exposed, be 
injurious to others. Charity hides a multitude 
of faults. Certainly then, charity will never 
aggravate nor create them. 

" To give currency to a report, which tends 
to the disadvantage and dishonor of another, 
is defaming; and defamation is a species of 
cruelty, which can never be expiated. 

'^ Of this the unhappy, though imprudent 
Budocia, is an exemplification. 

« Eudocia was young, ^ay, and charming. 
A. levity of disposition, which the innocence of 
her heart attempted not to TQBXT^\\i)«.^\£i^>^}xck^^ 
f9veibe toDgue of slandet ipticl^tLC.eV.^^^^^ 
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envenomed sliafls at her character, ^i 
represent her sprightUness. 

^' Independent in fortune; still mo 
mind, calumny gave her no pain, w 
was con&<cious of the rectitude of he 
tions. 

^' Leontine was a gentleman of i 
agreeahle in his person and manners; 
honor, and extremely tenacious of it; 
severe and unforgiving temper. He 
addresses to Eudocia; was accepted, 
ed, and beloved. Yet, though he ha 
her affections, he had not sufficient i 
to regulate her conduct, and repress 1 
ty. Her fondness for show and gall 
some instances, induced her to couj 
the attentions, and receive the flattery, 
whose characters were exceptionable 
ontine's estimation. He remonstrates 
her imprudence, and gave her his ide 
male delicacy. She laughed at his 
and rallied him on his implicit subjecti 
opinions of others. 

^^ Towards the close of a fine daj 
cia rambled along a retired road, to e 
air. She was alone; but the hope of 
her beloved Leontine, whom she < 
that evening, imperceptibly led her be] 
intended excursion. The rattling ol 
riage caused her to stop; and, thinking 
Leontine's, she approached it before i 
ceived ber mistake. A genllemau of 
S^an^ appearance alighted and ac^<)^ 
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politely, expressed his surprise at finding her 
8o far from home without an attendant. She 
found it was Florio, with whom she had a slight 
acquaintance, having once met with him in 
company. She frankly owned her motive for 
walking thus far; and refused his invitation to 
return in his carriage. He renewed his re- 
quest; and his importunity, seconded by her 
fatigue, at last prevailed. At this moment 
the detracting Lavina passed by. She saw 
£udocia, and with a sneering smile, wished 
her a good night. Eudocia was unconscious 
of fault, and therefore fearless of censure. 
But the artful Florio, desirous of protracting 
the pleasure of her company, took a circuit- 
ous route, which considerably increased the 
distance to her father's nouse. However, he 
conveyed her safely home, though not so soon 
as she wished. She found that Leontine had 
been there, and had gone to visit a friend; but 
would soon return. Leontine was just seated 
at his friend's, when Lavina entered. 

^^ She told the circle, that Florio had just 
passed her, and that he had company she little 
expected to see with him. They inquired if 
it was his former mistress? No, said she, 
16 discarded her some time ago, and if we 
aay judge by appearances, has chosen a new 
ne. Upon being asked who, she presumed 
» name Eudocia. Every countenance ex- 
-essed surprise and regret. In Leontine's 
ge and resentment v^eTQ n\s%!\^ ^^^v:X^^. 
y roacy and stepping Yiua\A\) Xft \iwnBBa.>V^ 
6* 
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her he was a party concerned, and <lei 
an explanation of what she had iasu 
She perceived that she had given offenc 
endeavored to excuse herself; but he 
lutely told her that no evasions would 
that he insisted on the real truth of her 
dalous report. Finding him thus deteri 
she related the simple fact of seeing Ci 
in a carriage with Florio, who was a 1 
libertine, and accustomed to the soci 
loose women. Leontine asked her ho 
came to associate the ideas she had men 
with Eudocia's name? She replied th 
lightness of her behavior had sometimes 
dered her censurable; and she thought t 
stance, in particular, authorised sus] 
Leontine could not deny that she was cu 
in appearance; yet made answer, that t 
scandal might feast on the failings of 
he believed Eudocia's innocence much 
and her heart much better than her detra 
and taking his hat, he wished the com] 
good evening, and left them. 

" His passions, were on fire. He coi 
comprehend the mysterious conduct of 
cia. Her absence from home, at a time 
he expected her to receive him, and her 
seen at a distance in company with a pro 
debauchee, were a labyrinth which he 
not explore. Though he doubted not 
cia's honor, yet her folly and imprudei 
subjecting her characler to 8V\a^\c\otv a 
proachy he thought unpardouabXe. 'Ra^ 
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ment determined him to break the proposed 
connexion immediately ; and, lest his love 
should get the better of his resolution, he went 
directly to the house. 

^^ As he could not command his temper, he 
ippeared extremely agitated, and angrily told 
Cudociathat she had caused him great uneasi- 
ness ; and that he came to claim the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, why she had avoided his 
society, and made an assignation with a man 
who had involved her in infamy ? Eudocia 
was astonished and justly offended at this ad- 
dress. With all the dignity of conscious inno- 
cence, she replied, that as yet he had no right 
to challenge an account of her conduct ; but 
Tor her own sake, she would condescend to 
Tive it. This she did by a faithful and undis- 
guised relation of facts. She then asked him 
if he was satisfied. He answered. No. For, 
said he, though you have cleared yourself of 
ruilt, in my apprehension, you will find it very 
difficult to free your character from the blem- 
ish it has received in the opinion of the world. 
Saying this he told her, that however highly 
he esteemed her, so opposite were their dispo- 
sitions, that they must oflen be at variance ; 
and so nice was his sense of honor, that his 
wife like Csesar's must not only be virtuous, 
but unsuspected. She rejoined, that his sen- 
timents were apparent ; and if what he then 
expressed were his opinion of her, it was best 
they should part. 

" Some further conversation ^Ba^^i% ^V^\\. 
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.promising to call, the next day, and a; 
\ parents, and wishing Eudocia all po»a 

piness in life, he took his leave. 

** The impropriety of her conduct^ 
losing the affections of a man slie too 
loved, together with the cruel treato 
had just received from him, overwhe 
with grief, and produced the most viol 
{ tions of regret. She walked her roo 

the anguish of disappointed hope. He 
used every argument to soothe and 
* her, hut in vain. 

^^ She yielded to their persuasions 
to retire to hed ; but rest she found i 
t the morning presented her in a burni 

^* Leontine called in the course of the < 

the friends of Eudocia refused to see 
account of her disorder had roused 
sense of his rashness, and he hegg 
admitted to her chamber ; but this st 
denied. 

" Her fever left her ; but the disea 

mind was beyond the power of medi 

^ settled melancholy still remains ; and 

the victim of calumniation ! ^ 

" To detract from the merit of othei 

^'^ the want of politeness which it betr 

beside the injuries which it always occ 

i extremely impolitic. It is to confess 

feriority, and to acknowledge a wish r 

to greater respectability ; but to br 

those about you to your own level ! H 

^ remarks are the genuine offsprmg o^ 

^^s and grovelling mind. 
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** Call yourselves to a severe account, there- 
fore, whenever you have beeR guilty of this 
degrading offence ; and always check the first 
impulses towards it. 

** Accustom yourselves to the exercise of 
sincerity, benevolence and good humor, those 
endearing virtues, which will render you be- 
loved and respected by all. 

^' To bestow your attention in company, upon 
trifling singularities in the dress, person, or 
manners of others, is spending your time' to 
little purpose. From such a practice you can 
derive neither pleasure nor profit ; but must 
unavoidably subject yourselves to the imputa- 
tion of incivility and malice." 



Thursday, P. M. 

JkMUSEMENTS. 

^^ AMasBMENT is impatiently desired, and 
eagerly sought by young ladies in general. 
Forgetful that the noblest entertainment arises 
from a placid and well cultivated mind, too^ 
many fly from themselves, from thought and 
reflection, to fashionable dissipation, or what 
they call pleasure, as a mean of beguiling the 
hours which solitude and relvi^rci^uX \^tA^\ vfiw- 
Bupportably tedious. 



^- 
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rj *' An extravagant fondness for co 

public resorts is incompatible with .tb 
tic duties, the faithful discharge of vi 
to be the prevailing object of the s 
indulgence of this disposition, the m 
vated, and the manners corrupt 
relish for those enjoyments, which b 
and natural, are best calculated t 
health, innocence, and social deligl 
lost. 

« " It is by no means amiss for yoi 

relaxation from severer cares and 1 
participation of diversions, suited U 
sex, and station in life. But thci 
danger of their lively imaginations 
them into excess, anj detaching thei 
from the ennobling acquisitions of 
provement, and refined delicacy. C 
against those amusements which 
least tendency to sully the puril 
minds. 

^' Loose and immoral books ; 

4 whose manners are licentious, he 

and fashionable ; conversation whi 
tinctured with profanencss or obscei 

< in which the representation is imm 

offensive to the ear of chastity ; in 

i times of every description, from wh 

vantage can be derived, should not 
nanced ; much less applauded. W 
those things afford apparent satisfi 
^ ^rofvd which would call foilh Vbe b^ 

diguation in more private c\tc\ca ^. 
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)n is worthy the serious attention of those 
dies, who at the theatre, can hardly restrain 
eir approbation of expressions and actions, 
hich at their houses, would be intolerably 
ide and indecent, in their most familiar 
lends ! 

^' Cards are so much the taste of the present 
ly, that to caution my pupils against the too 
Bquent use of them may be thought old fash- 
ned in the extreme. I believe it, however, 

be a fascinating game, which occupies the 
ne, without yielding any kind of pleasure 

profit. As the satirist humorously ob- 
rves, 

** The love of gaming is the worst of ills; . 
With ceaseless storms the blacken'd soul it fills ; 
Inveighs at Heaven, neglects the ties of blood ; 
Destroys the power and will of doing good ; 
Kills health, pawns honor, plunges in disgrace ; 
And, what is still more dreadful — spoils your fece.** 

^^ One thing at least is certain ; it entirely 
dudes all rational conversation. That do- 
;httul interchange of sentiment, which the 
cial meeting of friends is calculated to afibrd 
d from which many ad vantages might be de- 
^ed, is utterly excluded. 
"Beading, writhig, drawing, needle-work, 
ncing, music, walking, riding, and conversa- 
m are amusements well adapted to yield 
easure and utility. From either of these, 
thin proper bounds, there is no danger of in- 
ry to the person or miud \ iViow^ \.^ \^\!Arx 
en our diversions agreeaVAc, \\v^^ \«»&v. ^^^ 
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enjoyed with moderation, and varic 
prudently conducted. Such as are | 
exhilarating to the spirits, however in 
themselves, should be more cautio 
sparingly indulged. 

'^ When once the mind becomes 1 
relaxed by dissipating pastimes, it is 
tionably vitiated, and negligent of tl 
attentions to the rules of reserve and 
which ought never to be suspended, 
ting is the full draught of pleasure to tl 
ful mind ; and fatal are the effects 
strained passions. 

** Flavia was the daughter of a g€ 
whose political principles obliged him 
his country at the commencement 
American revolution. At that time si 
nurse in a neighboring village ; 
which and the metropolis all comm 
being cut ofi*, he was reduced to the 
sity of leaving her to the mercy of 
whom she was entrusted. Having recc 
from pecuniary motives only, they n 
found themselves deprived of the profii 
labor and care, than they sought relief 
plication to the town for her support, 
thy farmer in the vicinity, who had ofi 
and been pleased with the dawning cl 
Flavia, pitied her condition, and having 
dren of his own, resolved to shelter 
the impending storm, till she could ] 
provided for. At his house a\\e ^;xs 
^p in a homely, though cou\fot\.^^A^ 
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The good man and his wife were excessively 
fond of her, and gave her every instruction 
and advantage in their power. Plain truths 
were liberally inculcated, and every exertion 
made to give her a habit of industry and good 
nature. Flavia requited their kindness by an 
obliging. and cheerful, a docile and submissive 
deportment. As she advanced in years, she 
increased in beauty. Her amiable disposition 
rendered her beloved, and her personal accom- 
plishments made her admired by all the village 
swains. The approbating smile of Flavia 
was the reward of their toils, and the favor 
of her hand in the rustic dance was emulously 
sought. 

^^ In this state, Flavia was happy. Health 
and innocence were now her portion ; nor had 
ambition as yet taught her to sigh for plea- 
sure beyond the reach of her attainment. 

" But the arrival of her father, who had 
been permitted to return, and re-possess the 
estate which he had abandoned, put a period 
to the simplicity and peace of Flavia's mind. 
He sought and found her; and though sensi- 
ble of his obligations to her foster-parents for 
snatching her from want and distress, still he 
could not prevail on himself to make so great 
a sacrifice to gratitude as they wished, by per- 
mitting his daughter to spend her days in ob- 
scurity. The lively fancy of Flavia was al- 
lured by the splendid promises and descrip- 
tioiui of her father; and sh^ i^^&W'i c>^w^<^t^^^ 
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to leave the fiienda' of her chUdhood mndjt 
aad explore the walks of fa«hiooab]e UA. 

'^ When she arrived in town, what 
scenes opened upon the dazded e/etf o^ 
admiring, and admired Flavia! 

<< Wealth, with its attendant tram of ft^ 
did forms and ceremonies, courts hev «2 
tion, and every species of dissipating um 
ment, sanctioned by the name of pleaaore,' 
guiled the hours and charmed the imagiael 
of the noviciate. Each enchanting scene i 
painted to herself in the brightest ooloure;* i 
her pexperienced heart promised her lia| 
nesswithorut allay. Flattery gave her a tin 
sand charms which she was hitherto imo 
scions of possessing, and the obsequioum 
of the gaudy train around i-aised her vanitjl 
the highest pitch of arrogance and pride. J 
hold Flavia, now, launched into the wUudp 
of fas hionable folly Balls, plays, card% « 
parties engross every portion of her time. 

^< Her father saw, too late, the imprudet 
of his unbounded indulgence ; and his eg 
gioue mistake, in so immediately reversingJ 
mode of life, without first ftmishing her mi 
with sufficient knowledge and strength to i 
pel temptation. He endeavored to regal 
and restrain her conduct^ but in vsia« ..^ 
complained of this, as an abridgment of J 
liberty, and took advantage of his doatingi fti 
xtess to practise every excess. InvfiF' 
expenses (of which losaea al i^\«s wsiH 
coasiderable part) beyouA V«t Ya**^ 
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fray, in this embarrassing dilemma, she wfis 
reduced to the necessity of accepting the 
treacherous offer of Mariusto advance money 
for the support of her extravagance. Obligated 
by his apparent kindness, she could not refuse 
the continuance of bis acquaintance, till his 
delusive arts had obtained the reward he pro- 
posed to himself, in the sacrifice of her honor. 
At length she awoke to a trembling sense of 
her guilt, and found it fatal to her peace, repu- 
tation, and happiness. 

*' Wretched Flavia! no art could conceal 
thy shame! The grief of her mind, her re- 
tirement from company, and the alteration in 
her appearance, betrayed her to her father's 
observation. Highly incensed at the ingrati- 
tude and baseness of her conduct, he refused 
to forgive her; but sent her from the ensnaring 
pleasures of the town, to languish out the re- 
mainder of life in solitude and obscurity." 



Friday, A, M. 
FILIAL AND FRATERNAL AFFECTION, 

r 

^^ The filial and fraternal are the first duties 
of a single state. The obligations yOu are 
under to your parenta cauiiol \i^ ?^sOa»x^^% 
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but bj a uniform and cheerful obe^/enc 
unreserved and ready compliance iFiifli 
wishes, added to the most diligent atteatj 
their ease and happiness. The virtuous cu 
fectionate behaviour of children is the bemi t 
pensation, in their power, for that unwea 
care and solicitude which parents, only, ki 
Upon daughters, whose situation and emp 
ments lead them more frequently into sci 
of domestic tenderness; who are often cc 
to smooth the pillow of sick and aged pare 
and to administer with a skilful and deli< 
hand the cordial, restorative to decaying 
ture, and endearing sensibility, and a du 
acquiescence in the dispositions, and even 
culiarities of those from whom they have 
rived existence, are indispensably incumbi 

^^ Such a conduct will yield a satisfactio 
mind more than equivalent to any little ss 
fices of inclination or humour which maj 
required at your hands. 

" Pope, among all his admired poetry, 
not six lines more beautifully expressive 1 
the following: 

" Me, let the pious office long engage. 
To rock the cradle of declining age ; 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath. 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky !*' 

'^ Next in rank and importance to filial 
tj^, is fraternal love. This is a natural af 
O'an which you cannot too Biaav^wowaVj ^ 
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. How delightful to see children of the 
) family dwell together in unity ; promo- 
each other's welfare, and emulous only to 
1 in acts of kindness and good will. Be- 
n brothers and sisters the connexion is 
.lly intimate and endearing. There is 
a union of interests, and such an undi- 
1 participation of enjoyments, that every 
ibic and feeling mind must value the bless^ 
of family friendship and peace. 
Strive, therefore, my dear pupils, to pro- 
i them, as objects wiiich deserve your 
cular attention ; as attainments which will 
ail richly to reward your labour. 
Prudelia, beside other amiable endow- 
ts of person and mind, possessed the most 
y sensibility, and ardent affections. 
The recommendations of her parents, uni- 
o her own wishes, had induced her to give 
hand to Clodius, a gentleman of distin- 
bed merit. He was a foreigner ; and his 
less required his return to his native coun- 

Prudelia bid a reluctant adieu to her 
ds, and embarked with him. She lived 
Quence, and was admired and caressed by 
lat knew her, while a lovely family was 
y around her. Yet these pleasing cir- 
itances and prospects could not extinguish 
ienate that affection, which still glowed 
er breast for the natural g^waxdvdcci^ ^sA 
mniona of her childhood aud^o>\>Jcv. 
Vith the deepest affiicUoti «^i% >ftft^^ ^^ 
8* 
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She was impaueui 
mother, and to minister to her net 
For these purposes, she prevailed (m 
hand to consent that she should visit hei 
it was impossible for him to attend bei 
all the transport of dutiful zeal, she 
the arms of her bereaved parent. ] 
great was her astonishment and gri< 
told that her only sister had been de 
an affluent villain, and by his insidic 
seduced from her duty, her honor, 
home ! The emotions of pity, indigna 
gret, and affection, overwhelmed her. 
but recollecting herself, and exerting 
fortitude, she nobly resolved, if pos 
snatch the guilty, yet beloved Myra, fi 
rather than revenge her injured fi 
abandoning her to the infamy she d 
To this intent she wrote her a pathet 
lamenting her elopement, but entrea' 
notwithstanding, to return and rec 
fraternal embrace. But Myra, con 
her crime, and unworthiness of he 
condescension and kindness, and t 
dreading the superiority of her virtu 
the generous invitation. Prudelie 
thus to be vanquished in her bene 
dertaking. She even followed her t 
in^s, and insisted on an interview. 
painted, in the most lively coVomx 
ouaaesa of her offence, aud iVie S 
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wretchedness that awaited her. Her affection 
allured, her reasoning convinced her back- 
sliding sister. Upon the promise of forgive- 
ness from her mother, Myra consented to 
leave her infamous paramour, and retrace the 
paths of rectitude and virtue. 

^^Her seducer was absent on a journey. 
She, therefore, wrote him a farewell letter, 
couched in terms of sincere penitence for her 
transgression, and determined resolution of 
amendment in future, and left the house. Thus 
restored and reconciled to her friends, Myra 
appeared in quite another character. 

^^ Prudelia tarried with her mother till she 
had adjusted her affairs, and seen her com- 
fortably settled and provided for. Then taking 
her reclaimed sister with her, she returned to 
her anxiously expecting family. The upright- 
ness and modesty of Myra's conduct, ever af- 
ter, rendered her universally esteemed, though 
the painful consciousness of her defection was 
never extinguished in her own bosom. 

<' A constant sense of her past misconduct 
depressed her spirits, and cast a gloom over 
her mind ; yet she was virtuous, though pen- 
rive, during the remainder of her life. 

^^ With this, and other salutary effects in 
view, how necessary, how important are filial 
and ffaternal affection !" 



i 
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Friday 

FRIENDSHIP. 

I 

*' Friexdship is a term much insis 

i , young people ; but, like many otl; 

^ frequently used than understood. . 

with girls in general, is an intimate 

j ance, whose taste and pleasures are 

f: their own ; who will encourage, oi 

connive at their foibles and faults, 

municate with them every secret ; i; 

lar those of love and gallantry, in wl 

of the other sex are concerned. 

friends their errors and stratagems a 

ed and concealed, while the prudent 

real friendship is neglected, till they 

I late, how fictitious a character, and 

a dependence they have chosen. 

" Augusta and Serena were educa 

^ same 8chool,resided in the same neigl 

* and were equally volatile in their 

3 and dissipated in their manners. Hei 

plan of amusement was concerted a 

ed together. At the play, the ball, 

table and every other party of pleasi 

^ fvere companions. 

'^ Their parents saw t\i^.\. ^i^Kvs 

strengthened the follicB o£ eaoVi S 
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to disengage their afiections, that they might 
turn their attention to more rational entertain- 
ments, and more judicious advisers. But 
thej gloried in their friendship^ and thought it 
a substitute for every other virtue. They 
were the dupes of adulation, and the votaries 
of coquetry. 

^^ The attentions of a libertine, instead of 
putting them on their guard against encroach- 
ments, induced them to triumph in their fan- 
cied conquests, and to boast of resolution 
safficient to shield them from delusion. 

*< Liove, however, which with such disposi- 
tions, is the pretty play-thing of imagination, 
assailed the tender heart of Serena. A gay 
irouth, with more wit than sense, more show 
than substance, more art than honesty, took 
advantage of her weakness to ingratiate him- 
self into her favour, and persuade her they 
could not live without each other. Augusta 
was the confident of Serena. She fanned the 
flame, and encouraged her resolution of pro- 
moting her own felicity, though at the expense 
of every other duty. Her parents suspected 
her amour, remonstrated against the man, and 
forbade her forming any connexion with him,on 
pain of their displeasure. She apparently ac- 
quiesced ; but flew to Augusta for counsel 
and relief. Augusta soothed her anxiety, and 
promised to assist her in the accomplishment 
of all her wishes. She accordingly contrived 
means for a clandestine vuletCQ^it^^^V^^^^'^^^* 
fODoJ aod epistolary. 
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^' Aristus was a foreigner, and aroip^c 
purpose of returning to his native counti^ 
ging her to accompany him. Serena h 
fortune, independent of her parents, left 
by a deceased relation. This, with her b 
she consented to give to her lorer, and to 
a country, in which she acknowledged 
one friend. Augusta praised her fortitude, 
favored her design. She accordingly elo 
and embarked. Her parents were a1: 
distracted by her imprudent and undutsful 
duct, and their resentment fell on Augusta 
had acted contrary to all the dictates of ii 
rity and friendship, in contributing to her j 
for ruin it proved. Her ungrateful paran 
having rioted on the property which sh( 
stowed, abandoned her to want and dos 
She wrote to her parent?, but received m 
Bwer. She represented her case to Aug 
and implored relief from her friendship ; 
Augusta alleged that she had already incu 
the displeasure of her family on her ace 
and chose not again to subject herself to 
sure by the same means. 

" Serena at length returned to her ni 

shore, and applied in person to Augusta, 

cooly told her that she wished no interco 

with a vagabond, and then retired. Hci 

rents refused t^ receive her into their hoi 

but from motives of compassion and cha 

ffrantc(\ her a small annuity, barely sirfBi 

to keep her and her infant from 'w^ltvV. 

^'Too late she discovered Viet m\s\.^« 
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s of friendship ; and learned by sad ezpo- 
ice, that virtue must be its foundation^ or 
:erity and constancy can never be its re- 

- Sincerity and constancy are essential in- 
dients in virtuous friendship. It invariably 
ks the permanent good of its object ; and 

doing, will advise, caution and reprove, 

1 all the frankness of undissembled aflTec- 
I. In the inter changeof genuine friendship, 
tery is utterly excluded. Yet, even in the 
}t intimate connexions of this kind, a proper 
ree of respect, attention and politeness 
jt be observed. You are not so far to pre- 
)e on the partiality of friendship, as to haz- 
giving offence, and wounding the feelings 
ersons, merely because you think their re- 
d for you will plead your excuse, and pro- 
e your pardon. Equally cautious should 

be, of taking umbrage at circumstances 
ch are undesignedly offensive. 
' Hear the excellent advice of the wise son 
Jirach, upon this subject : 
' Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath 
done it ; and if he have done it, that he 
it no more. Admonish thy friend ; it may 
he hath not said it ; and if he have, that 
speak it not again. Admonish thy friend ; 
many times it is a slander ; and believe 
every tale. There is one that slippeth in 

speech, but not from his heart ; and 
> is he that ofieadeth not vfith hia 
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tc nnt linsty in Ibrtning fricndahips ; 

irately examine the priuciplesgdiapost 

:r ajulmannera, of tlie person you wi; 

n liiis important character. Be wel 

id that tlioy are agreeable to your ■ 

'i as merit your entire eateem and 

before you denominate her 

|n(]. You may have many general acqc 

C.4, villi whom you are pleased and ei 

!'(! ; but in the chain of friendahip the 

li closer link. 

[picrM will .vounil il, and JiilroBt deslroj, 

',lil,iTr.lr ,„i all lliins^ ivuh ihy friend ; 

.' . .:-.Ti iit ihocore, 

-■il,..riilP Willi Ihy self: 



onlidfl lill Uealli." 
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which will end in the ruin of your friend. 
Rather acquaint those who ought to have ^he 
rule over her of her intended missteps, and 
you will have -discharged your duty; you will 
merit, and very probably may ailerwards re- 
ceive her thanks. 

'^ Narcissa and Florinda were united in the 
bonds of true and generous friendship. Nar- 
cissa was called to spend a few months with a 
relation in the metropolis, where she became 
acquainted with, and attached to a man who 
was much her inferior ; but whose specious 
manners and appearance deceived her youth- 
ful heart, though her reason and judgment in- 
formed her, that her parents would disapprove 
the connexion. She returned home, the con- 
sciousness of her fault, the frankness which she 
owed to her friend, and her partiality to her 
lover, wrought powerfully upon her mind, and 
rendered her melancholy. Florinda soon ex- 
plored the cause, and warmly remonstrated 
against her imprudence in holding a moment's 
intercourse with a man, whom she knew,would 
be displeasing to her parents. She searched 
out his character, and found it far inadequate 
to Narcissa's merit. This she represented to 
her in its true colours, and conjured her not 
to sacrifice her reputation, her duty and her 
happiness, by encouraging his addresses ; but 
to no purpose were her expostulations. Nar- 
cissa avowed the design of permitting him to 
solicit the consent of her i^arents^ aud tVvQ de- 
termiDatioa of marry lug Vwai m\!tvft\i\.\\.V>^ "^^1 
refused. Z 
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'' Floriada was alarmed at this raabbilMNll 
and, with painfcil anxiety, saw the dmogtitm 
her friend. She told her plainhr, that the M^' 
gard she had for her demanded a Goanten»« 
tion of her design ; and that if she found ee 
other way of preventing its ezecation, she 
should discharge her duty hy informing her 
parents of her proceedings. This Narcisse rer 
sented, and immediately withdrew her confi* 
dence and familiarity ; but the fiuthful F1(H 
rinda neglected not the watchful solicitade of 
friendship ; and when she perceived that Nar- 
cissa's family were resolutely opposed to her. 
projected match and that Narcissa was pfepac- 
ing to put her rash purpose into exeeetiony she ' 
made known the plan which she had esue pr tei 
and by that mean prevented her deatmctiott* 
Narcissa thought h^rsell-greatly ingdredy ttA 
declared thai 'she would never forgive so 49* 
grant a breach of fidelity. Florinda eiMJ^JUl 
cured to convince her of her good inteiiiMili 
and the real kindness of her motives ; bat' ' 
refused to hear the voice of wisdom, till-i 
aration from her lover, and a full proof of I 
unworthiness opened her eyes to astghtoflM^ 
own folly and indiscretion, and to -a IMqr 
sense of Florinda's friendship, in aaving her 
from ruin without her consent Her faeiift 
overflowed with gratitude to her geaef^ 
preserver. She acknowledged herself iil<<j||j 
ed to Florinda's benevolence, fo^deliye> '*' " ' *' 
• /rom the baneful impetuosky of her cutnH' 
sjoas. She eougbt and obUuxed fnxf|g 
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ad ever afler lived in the stricteat amity with 
er faithful benefactress." 



Saturday, A, Jf. 

LOVE. 

'^ The highest state of friendship which this 
fe admits, is in the conjugal relation. On 
lis refined affection, love, which is but a more 
teresting and tender kind of friendship, ought 

be founded. The same virtues, the same 
spositions and qualities which are necessary « 

A friend, are still more requisite in a com- 
mion for life. And when these enlivening 
inciples are united, they form the basis of 
irable happiness. But let not the mask of 
[endship, or of love, deceive you. You are 
>w entering upon a new stage of action 
aere you will probably admire, and be ad- 
ired. You may attract the notice of many, 
lo will select you as objects of adulation, to 
scover their taste and gallantry ; and per- 
ips of some whose affections you have really * 
id seriously engaged. The first class your 
netration will enable you to detect \ iiJcA. 
ur good sense and virtue wVW \e^<\^^vw ^-^ 
3/ them with the neglect tVi^y A^sexN^^ "VV 
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is disreputable for a young lady to t^^eiyt 
encourage the officious attentions of C^ 
mere pleasure-hunters, who rove from fic^ 
fair, with no other design than the ezerci^, 
tlicir art, addresses, and intrigue. Nothing 
render their company pleasing, but a van^^ 
being caressed, and a false pride in bej 
thought an object of general admiration, W: 
a fondness for flattery which bespeaks a vitj 
tod mind. But when you are addressed by 
person of real merit, who is worthy your estec 
and may justly demand your respect, let hi 
be treated with honor, frankness and sincerit 
It is the part of a prude, to affect a shynei 
reserve, and indifference, foreign to the hea 
Innocence and virtue will rise superior to sui 
little arts, and indulge no wish which nee 
disguise. 

'^ Still more unworthy are the insidious a 
deluding wiles of the coquette. How disgu) 
ing must this character appear to persons 
sentiment and integrity ! how unbecoming t 
delicacy and dignity of an uncorrupted 1 
male ! 

'^ As you are young and inexperience 
your affections may possibly be involuntari 
engaged, where prudence and duty forbid 
connexion. Beware, then how you admit tl 
passion of love. In young minds, it is of t 
others the most uncontrollable. When fam 
takes the reins, it compels its blinded vota 
to sacrifice reason, discreiiOTi ccddi ^otacvat 
io ita impetuous dicts^es. Bui ^^ ^%si»tfsi 
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<his origia tends not to substantial and durable 
happiness. To secure this, it must be quite 
of another kind, enkindled by esteem, founded 
on merit, strengthened by congenial disposi- 
tions and corresponding virtues, and termi- 
nating in the most pure and refined affec- 
tion. 

** Never sufier your eyes to be charmed by 
the mere exterior ; nor delude yourselves 
with the notion of unconquerable love. The 
eye, in this respect, is often deceptions, and 
fills the imagination with charms which have 
no reality. Nip, in the bud, every particular 
liking, much more all ideas of love, till called 
forth by unequivocal tokens as well as profes- 
sions of sincere regard. Even then, harbor 
them not without a thorough knowledge of 
the temper, disposition and circumstances of 
your lover, the advice of your friends ; and, 
above all the approbation of your parents. 
Maturely weigh every consideration for and 
against, and deliberately determine with your- 
selves, what will be most conducive to your 
welfare and fidelity in life. Let a rational and 
discreet plan of thinking and acting, regulate 
your deportment, and render you deserving 
of the affection you wish to insure. This 
you will find far more conducive to your in- 
terest, than the indulgence of that romantic 
passion, which a blind and misguided fancy 
paints in such alluring colore to \.V\^ \.Vi^>\^c&.- 
Jess and inexperienced. 
''JlecoiJect the favo\irile tfit ^om ^^ ^^'^^ 
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«« Yo &ir,who would be blcsaed in love. 
Take your pride a little lower : 
Let the swain that you approve. 
Rather like you than adore. 

Love that rises into passion. 
Soon will end in hate or strife : 

But from tender inclination 
Flow the lasting joys of life." 

" I by no means undervalue that love 
is the noblest principle of the human : 
but wish only to guard you against the 
ence of an ill-placed and ungove: 
passion, which is improperly called b^ 
name. 

^^ A union, formed without a refin< 
generous affection for its basis, must I 
void of those tender endearments, reci 
attentions, and engaging sympathies, 
are peculiarly necessary to alleviate the 
dispel the sorrows, and soflen the ps 
life. The exercise of that prudenc< 
caution which I have recommended, wl 
you to a thorough investigation of the cl 
ter and views of the man by whom yo 
addressed. 

" Without good principles, both of re 
and morality, (for the latter cannot exist 
pendent of the former) you can not safeb 
either upon his fidelity or his aflTc 
Good principles are the toundation of a 

''If the fountain be yute, V\ife ^ 
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ivhich issue from it will be of the same de- 
scription. 

*^ Next to this, an amiable temper is essen- 
tially requisite. A proud, a passionate, a re- 
vengeful, a malicious, or a jealous temper, 
will render your lives uncomfortable, in spite 
of all the prudence and fortitude you can 
exert. 

" Beware, then, lest, before marriage, love 
blind your eyes to those defects, to a sight of 
which, grief and disappointment may awaken 
you afterwards. You are to consider marriage 
as a connexion for life ; as the nearest and 
dearest of all human relations ; as involving in 
it the happiness or misery of all your days ; 
and as engaging you in a variety of cares and 
duties, hitherto unknown. Act, therefore, 
with deliberation, and resolve with caution ; 
but, when once you come to a choice, 
behave with undeviating rectitude and sincer- 
ity- 

** Avarice is not commonly a ruling passion 

in young persons of our sex. Yet some there 
are, sordid enough to consider wealth as the 
chief good, and to sacrifice every other ob- 
ject to a splendid appearance. It often hap- 
pens, that these are miserably disappointed in 
their expectations of happiness. They find, 
by dear bought experience, that external pomp 
is but a wretched substitute for internal satis- 
faction. 

^^Bat I would not Yi«cve o\i\.HJ^\^ w^n^.^^- 
taacea entirely overlooked. K ^o^^^ \^^^^^ 
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ould always be had to a comfortable subsis* 
nee ill life. Nor can you be justified in su& 
riiifr a blind passion, under whatever pretext^ 
) involve you in those embarrassing distresses 
»f want, which will elude the remedies of love 
tseir, and prove fatal to the peace and happi- 
ness at which you aim. 

^' In this momentous nflTair, let the advice 
and opinion of judicious friends have their just 
weight in your minds. Discover, with candor 
and frankness, the pro^^ressof your amour, so 
i'ar as is necessary to enable them to judge 
aright in the cause ] but never relate the love 
tales of your suitor, merely for your own, or 
any other person's amusement. The tender 
themes inspired by love, may be pleasing to 
you ; but to an uninterested person, must be 
insipid and disgusting in the extreme. 

*' Never boast of the number, nor of th 
professions of your admirers. That betra} 
an unsufferable vanity, and will render y< 
perfectly ridiculous in the estimation of obse 
vers. Besides, it is a most ungenero 
treatment of those who may have entertain* 
and expressed a regard 'for you. Whate 
they have said upon this subject, was dot 
less in confidence, and you ought to k 
it sacred, as a secret you have no right tc 
vulge. 

"If you disapprove the person, and n 
Jj/s suit, that will be suf^ci^iiUy mortif 
wjthout adding the insult o£ e:i.^osa!k%\CY5 
'urea. 
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^' Be very careful to distinguish real lovers 
from mere gallants. Think not every man 
enamoured with you, who is polite and atten- 
tive. Tou have no right to suppose any 
man in love with you, till he declares it in 
plain, unequivocal and decent terms. 

" Never suffer, with impunity, your ear to 
foe wounded by indelicate expressions, double 
entendres, and insintiating attempts to seduce 
you from the path of rectitude. True love 
will not seek to degrade its object, much less 
to undermine that virtue which ought to be its 
basis and support. Let no protestations in- 
duce you to believe that person your friend, 
who would destroy your dearest interests, and 
rob you of innocence and peace. Give no 
heed to the language of seduction ; but repel 
the insidious arts of the libertine, with the dig- 
nity and decision of insulted virtue. This 
practice will raise you superior to the wiles 
of deceivers, and render you invulnerable by 
the specious flattery of the unprincipled and 
debauched. 

" Think not the libertine worthy of your 
company and conversation even as an acquain- 
tance. 

** That reformed rakes make the best hus- 
bands," is a common, and I am sorry to say, 
a too generally received maxim. Yet I can- 
not conceive, that any lady who values, or 
properly considers her own happiness, will 
venture on the dangerous exp exvmewt. The 
term reformed can, m my oip\n\oitt^\iVi^ ^^«1 



little weight ; Bince those, whose prij 
aVe vitiated, and whoM minds are debaaei 
a course of debaiicbeqr and excess, se' 
change their purauila, till neccssily, or ii 
est Tequirea it ; and, howerer circumstp 
roojr alter or reatraia their conducl, very . 
dependence can bo placed on men if 
disposition is still the same, bat onlj prove 
from indulgence by prudential motirM. 
rnke is most coarersaot with the diwolnta 
absncloncd of both eexes, he doubtleu fl 
his opinion of others by the standard tow 
he hus been accustomed, and therefor* 
poses all women of the aanw deaorip 
Having been hackneyed in the aita of thi 
ser sort, he cannot form an idea, thai anj 
in reality superior to them. This nn 
him habitually jealous, peevirii and tjrana 
Even if his vicious inclinations be c:bftii 
his having passed his best days in vies 
Cilly, Tenders him a. very nnsaitable com; 
ion for a person of delicacy and nl 

" But whatever inducements some la 
may have to risk themselves with those 
have the reputation of being refonned',': 
truly surprising that any should be so i^ 
fiiderate as to unite with such as are atOI 
fessed libertines. What hopes of h* 
ness can be formed with men of this cbv 



" Vice nnd virtue c«tt nww ' 
and hearts divided by ttieia ^a» vim^x 
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esce. The former is the parent of discord, 
disease and death ; the latter, of harmony 
health and peace. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand ; much less can domestic 
felicity subsist between such contrasted dispo- 
sitions. 

" But however negligent or mistaken many 
women of real merit may be, relative to their 
own interest, I cannot but wish they would 
pay some regard to the honor and dignity of 
their sex. Custom only has rendered vice 
more odious in a woman than in a man. And 
shall we give our sanction to a custom, so un- 
just and destructive in its operation ; a cus- 
tom which invites and encourages the enemies 
of society to seek our ruin ? Were those who 
glory in the seduction of innocence, to meet 
with the contempt they deserve, and to be 
pointedly neglected by every female of virtue, 
they would be ashamed of their evil practices, 
and impelled to relinquish their injurious de- 
signs. 

" But while they are received and caressed 
in the best companies, they find restraint alto- 
gether needless ; and their being men of 
spirit and gallantry (as they style them- 
selves) is rather a recommendation than a re- 
proach ! 

^^ I cannot help blushing with indignation, 
when I see a lady of sense and character gal- 
lanted and entertained by a man who ought to 
be banished from society, for having ruined 
the peace of families, and bYaal^di V\v^ i^^xsX.^^- 



of many, J» . ^^le w^T. '»„ temedaeiB 
ful and happy "J plunged mtote" 

insidious arts, a e P ^^ „^ry. 
,i<rmficance, dwg^ 
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«,v sentiments on 

^-"f leSn 1 come nowjo Jje .^ ^^^ 

ticular a^^f °' rtW theme , ana ^^^^ 

and .no^^mp^,„,„, f "S^L which ^ 

lo"- , A the goo^ ^ • Aa from inw 

•^•^'^iniei In^o ?««' .Tot Christian 

"S^^S^^^^^S^ an e, 

TS endure '^^•^■''?*=^'''' ^^ 

»8?fii;the foundation ''f^lSced ag. 
•„ «ot forsake you in a ^^ it^te 

and prove a sooi 
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light : a refuge from the disappointments and 
corroding cares of life, and from the depres- 
sions of adverse events. " Remember now 
your creator, in the days of your youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when you shall say we have no pleasure 
in them.'' If you wish for permanent happi- 
ness, cultivate the divine favour as your high- 
est enjoyment in life, and your safest retreat 
when death shall approach you. 

" That even the young are not exempt from 
the arrest of this universal conqueror, the 
tombstone of Amelia will tell you. Youth, 
beauty, health and fortune, strewed the path 
of life with flowers, and left her no wish un- 
gratified. Love, with its gentlest and purest 
flame, animated her heart, and was equally 
returned by Julius. Their passion was approv- 
ed by their parents and friends ; Jhe day was 
fixed, and preparations were making for the 
celebration of their nuptials. At this period 
Amelia was attacked by a violent cold, which 
seating on her lungs, baffled the skill of the 
most eminent physicians, and terminated in a 
confirmed hectic. She perceived her disorder 
to be incurable, and with inexpressible regret 
and concern anticipated her approaching dis- 
solution. She had enjoyed life too highly to 
^ think much of death ; yet die she must ! 
" Oh," said she, " that I had prepared, while 
in health and at ease, for this awful evQxit ! 
Then should I not be subiectedVo VVk'^V^^^^Vi'^^ 
distresB ofmindj in addiUon lo VXi^ vctfi^N. Y^^" 
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ful infinnities of body ! Then sh 
able to look forward with hope, and i 
iief in the consoling expectation of I 
ted beyond the grave, with those 
beloved connexions, which I must s 
behind ! Let ray companions and 
ance learn from me the important 
improving their time to the best of] 
of acting at once as becomes mortaJ 
mortal creatures !" 

'^ Hear, my dear pupils, the solem; 
tion, and be yc also ready I 

*'Too many, especially of the yc 
gay, seem more anxious to live in 
than to answer the end of their bein 
cultivation of that piety and virtue \ 
render them good members of socie 
to their friends and associates, and 
of that heart-felt satisfaction whic 
from a conscience void of offence hot 
God and man. 

" This, however, is an egregious 
for in many situations, piety and \ 
our only source of consolation ; an 
they are peculiarly friendly to our hi 

"Do you exult in beauty, aud th( 
external charms ? Turn your eyes 
ment, on the miserable Flirtilla.* ] 
your features and complexion may b( 
ed by disease ; and where then will 
a refuge from mortification and dis< 

^S^e page 48. 
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destitute of those ennobling endowments which 
can raise you superior to the transient graces 
of a fair form, if unadorned by that substan- 
tial beauty of mind which can not only ensure 
respect from those around you, but inspire you 
with resignation to the divine will, and a pa- 
tient acquiesence in the painful allotments of 
a holy Providence. Does wealth await your 
command, and grandeur with its fascinating 
appendages beguile your fleeting moments ? 
Recollect, that riches often make thoraselves 
wings and fly j^way. A single instance of 
mismanagement; a consuming fire, with va- 
rious other misfortunes which no human pru- 
dence can foresee or prevent, may strip you 
of this dependence; and, unless you have 
other grounds of comfort than earth can boast, 
reduce you to the most insupportable wretch- 
edness and despair. Are you surrounded by 
friends, and happy in the society of those who 
are near and dear to you ? Soon may they 
be wrested from your fond embrace, and ccn- 
sic^ned to the mansions of the dead ! 

" Whence, then, will you derive support, if 
unacquainted with that divine Friend, who 
will never fail nor forsake you ; who is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

" Health and youth, my dear girls, are the 
seasons for improvement. Now you may lay 
up a treasure which neither sickness nor ad- 
versity can impair. 

^^ But the hour of distress vsi^^l \.\\^ ^^^ 
flaj0j in which religion V\\\ \i^ ^^^'H%^A'^^^^'^ 
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to you. Even in prosperitji it will prove 
the best solace and the highest omaoient of 
your lives. What can be more dignified, res- 
pectable, and lovely, than the christian char- 
acter } The habitual practice of those duties 
which the gospel inculcates will give lustre to 
your beauty and durability to your charms. 
By correcting your passions, it will improve 
your joys, endear you to your friends and 
connexions, and render you contented, happy, 
and useful in every stage and condition (A 
life. 

'^ Religion will not deprive you of temporal 
enjoyments ; it will heighten and increase 
them. It will not depress, but exhilarate youi 
spirits. For it consists not in a gloomy, mis 
anthropic temper, declining the social and ir 
noccnt delights of life ; but prepares the mir 
to partake with satisfaction of every pleasu 
which reason approves, and .which can yic 
serenity and peace in the review. Bo i 
ashamed then of appearing religious, and 
rising by that mean above the vain, unthr 
ing crowd. 

^^ Let not the idle jests of heedless and 
principled companions deter you from a 6 
fast adherence to the path of truth 
righteousness. ^' Follow not the multitu 
do evil." Never conform to fashion, 
though it claim the patronage of politene; 
far as to countenance irrehgion in any 
modiBcatiouB. 
^^ Jesting upon sacteA s\:W^ee\a^Tv^^ 
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erent conduct upon solemn occasions, ought 
to be cautiously avoided and decidedly con- 
demned. Too many girls are so extremely 
thoughtless as to carry the levity of their man- 
ners even to the sanctuary ; and by whisper- 
ing, winking, tittering and other indecent 
actions, display their folly to their own dis- 
grace, and to the great disgust of all judicious 
and sober people. Such behaviour is not only 
ofiensive to the Deity, but insulting to all 
who would worship him free from interruption. 
It is not only an indignity offered to religion, 
but a flagrant breach of the rules of good 
breeding. Content not yourselves, therefore, 
with a bare attendance on the institutions of 
religion; but conduct with propriety, decorum, 
and seriousness, while engaged in the solemn 
service. Bear in mind, that you assemble 
with a professed purpose of paying homage to 
the Supreme; and consider yourselves as in 
his immediate presence! 

" The offices of devotion demand your 
attention in private, as ^vell as in public. 

" Accustom yourselves, therefore, to stated 
periods of retirement for meditation and prayer; 
and adopt fevery other mean which is calcu- 
lated to keep alive in your minds a due sense 
of your dependence and obligations, and to 
inspire you with that uniform love to God and 
benevolence to the human kind, which will 
prove your greatest glory here, as well as 
your crown of rejoicing hereafter." 
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The hour of departure having arrives 
Monday morning, Mrs. Williams assei 
with her pupils ; when the regret, visibl 
picted on every countenance, was van 
expressed. The tear of grateful regard 
silently down the bloomy cheeks of » 
others betrayed their sensibility by at 
sobs, which they could not repress ; an 
united in testifying the sense they entert 
of the advantages they had received from 
Williams's tuition, the happiness they ha 
joyed in each other's society, and their ( 
mination to remember her counsels, cul 
continued friendship among themselvec 
endeavor to be worthy of her's. 

Mrs. Williams then took an afrecti< 

leave of each one, and left them witl 

daughters. The most cordial good w 

Vere mutually interchanged, till their carr 

received and separated them. 

The friendship and unity thus comm< 
and confirmed, were never obliterated, 
always cherished the most sincere affc 
for their Preceptress, and each other ; i 
they displayed in an unreserved and i 
correspondence, both personal and epist< 
The residence of Mrs. Williams they de 
inated Harmony-Grove, which it ever afti 
tained, and by which it is designated i 
following selection of their letters 



LETTERS. 



To Mrs. M. WILLIAMS, 

Boston 



RESPECTED AND DEAR MADAM^ 



Conformably to my promise, when I lefl 
your abode, the first efibrts of my pen are 
dedicated to you. The pleasure which arises 
from the recollection of your more than mater- 
nal kindness to me, especially your unweari- 
ed endeavors to refine and embellish my mind 
and to lay the foundation of right principles 
and practices, is interwoven with my existence; 
and no time or ^circumstances can erase my 
gratitude. 

I arrived last evening safely ; and was af- 
fectionately received by my honored parents, 
and beloved brothers and sisters. The emo- 
tions of regret which I felt in the morning, at 
the painful separation from you and my dear 
school-mates, with whom I have lived so hap- 
pily, had not wholly subsided. I could not 
help listening, now and then, for some judic- 
ious observation from my Preceptress ; and 
firequently cast ray eyes around in search of 
Bome of the amiable comi^%xv\o\sA) ^ssi^'Cii*^ 
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>vhom I had been used to unbend ever/ 
thought. 

Tlic splendor of the apartments gave me 
ideas of restraint that were painful; and I 
looked abroad for the green, where we were 
Avont to gambol, and the lawn where we so 
oflen held our twilight sports, and almost fan- 
cied that we sometimes caught a glimpse of 
tlie attendant Sylphs who played around us; 
but in vain. Stately domes, crowded streets, 
rattling carriages, and all the noise and confu- 
sion of a commercial city were substituted. 
I retired to bed, and was awaked in the night 
by tlie riotous mirth of a number of Bacchan- 
alians, reeling from the haunts of intemper- 
ance and excess. 

Alas! said I, this is not the JEolian harp 
that used to soothe our slumbers at the board- 
ing school. I composed myself again; but 
awoke at the accustomed hour of five. I 
arose; and, having praised my Maker for the 
preservations of the night, walked down. 
]Vot a living creature was stirring in the 
house. 

I took a turn in the garden. Here art 
seemed to reign so perfectly mistress, that I 
was apprehensive lest I should injure her 
charms by viewing them. 

1 accordingly retired to the summer-house, 

and, having a book in my hand, sat down and 

read till the clock struck seven. I then 

thought it must be bre^k^aeX Wm^, ^tA xetum- 

f^d to the house*, but nvwuxwlOb. ^v^^yV*®^^^ 
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I to proceed with every new occurrence, 
through the year, and subjoin my own re- 
marks, I must write volumes instead of let- 
ters. 

Please to communicate this scroll to yoor 
amiable daughters, and remind them of their 
promise to write. 

A line from Harmony-Grove would be a 
luxury to me. 

Meanwhile, permit me still to subscribe my- 
self, with the utmost respect your grateful 
pupil, 

HARRIOT HENLY. 



I 



To Miss MATILDA FIELDING. 

Boston, 
dear matilda, 

I DID not intend when we *| parted at the 
boarding school, that a whole month should 
have elapsed without bearing you some testi- 
mony of my continued friendship and affec- 
tion ; but so numerous have been'my' avoca- 
tions, and so various my engagements, that I 
liave scarcely called a moment my^own since 
/ returned home. Havm^Xi^^w ^xQm town a 
ycar^ 1 was consideied aa \oo ^tkVIv^^ V» %^ 
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pear in company abroad, till I had been per- 
fectly metamorphosed. Every part of my 
habit has undergone a complete change, in 
conformity to the present fashion. It was 
with extreme regret that I parted with the 
neatness and simplicity of my country dress ; 
which, according to my ideas of modesty, was 
more becoming. But I trust, this alteration 
of appearance will have no tendency to alien- 
ate those sentiments from my heart which I 
imbibed under the tuition of Mrs. Williams. 

I went, last evening, to the assembly ; but 
though dazzled, I was by no means charmed, 
by the glare of finery and tinselled decorations 
that were displayed. 

There were some ladies, whose gentility and 
fashionable dress were evidently the product 
of a correct taste ; but others were so disguis- 
ed by tawdy gewgaws, as to disgust me ex- 
ceedingly. 

Mrs. Williams used to say, that the dress 
was indicative of the mind. If this observa- 
tion be just, what opinion am I to form of the 
gay multitudes who trip along the streets and 
throng the places of public resort in this me- 
tropolis ; the lightness and gaudiness of whose 
appearance, bespeak a sickly taste, to say no 
more. 

I am furnished with feathers, flowers, and 
ribbons in profusion. I shall, however, use 
them very sparingly ; and though I would not 
be entirely singular, yet I must inaUt on con- 
BuHing my ovfa fancy a liUVe, wA'5^3Kaji\."w^-^ 
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lingljr BRCrifico my own opinion to the capric 
ious whima or fasbion, and lier devotees. M; 
aunt Lawrence, who you know, ia extraia- 

(;aDtl/ genteel, ia making ua a vieil. Slie 
BUgha very heartily at my silly notions, as 
ahe calla tbem, and styles me a novice in tiie 
ways of the world : but hopes, not with stanil- 
ing, that I ahall acquire a better taete when I 
am more acquainted with fashionable Life, 
That I may be much improved by a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world, I doubt not ; 
yet may I never be corrupted by that lerily 
and folly, which ace too prevalent among a 
part of my sex. 

" I will not, however, censure and condemn 
others ; but attend to myself and be bumbk. 
Adieu. 

LAUKA guilforh 



To Misi MATILDA FIELDING. 

H Ajva ONY-GKo vs. 

DKIB DUTILDA, 

Ths tear of regret for your departure i> 
scarcely dried from the cheek of your Maria ; 
and Ihs pleasing lemcmbiance of, It^^ 
nesa I have ei^7«l in 7Q*b laq^^ 
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d with a sigh^ whenever I reflect that it 

DO more. 

mamma has observed that those friend- 

which are formed in youth, provided 
)e well founded, are the most sincere, 

and durable. I am sure that the arden- 
mine can never abate ; my aflectionate 
i for you can never decay. 

have another class of boarders ; but you 
3ur amiable companions had so entirely 
ssed my confidence and esteem, that I 
ind it difficult to transfer them, in any 
e, to others. The sensations of Anna are 
liflerent, though she is capable of the 
efined friendship. The natural vivacity, 
.s I tellher, the volatility of her disposi- 
•enders a variety of associates 'pleasing 

• 

)rdefto recall your ideas to the exercises 
rmony-Grove, I enclose the sallies of 
n for this morning, fully assured of your 
ur and generosity in the perusal. 
y omit no opportunity of writing, and 
me with you observations on the polite 
I shall receive every line as a pledge 
r continued love to your 

MARIA WILLIAMS. 

10 
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AN ODE ON SPRING. 

Enclosed in the preceding Letter, 

Hail delight-restoring spring! 
Balmy pleasures with thee bring; 
Arnmatic pales dispense. 
Misty vapours banish hence. 
Blithe the jocund hinds appear, 
Joy supports retuilning care. 
Mirth the ready hand attends, 
rica^^ing hope the toil befriends. 
Ifark ! the shady groves resound. 
Love and praise re-echo round,. 
Music floats in every gale,. 
Peace and harmony prevail. 
Here no stormy passions rise. 
Here noTeuds impede our joys,. 
Here ambition never roams. 
Pride or envy never comes. 
Come Matilda ; ruddy morn 
Tempts us o'er the spacious lawn;^ 
Spring's reviving charms invite 
Every sense to taste delight; 
Such delights as never cloy. 
Health and innocence enjoy. 
Youth's the spring-time of our year*,. 
Short the lapid scene appears; 
Let's improve the fleeting hours. 
Virtue's noblest fruits be ours* 



To Miss CAROLINE LITTLETON. 

Boston. 

Yov have left — ^yow Vva\^ fox^^eu me, Cf 
oline I But I will hauul yo\x ^*\V)^ xwjX^xxw 
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9btrude myself upon your remembrance ; and 
extort from you the continuance of your friend- 
ship ! 

What do I say ? Obtrude and extort ! Can 
these harsh words be used when I am address- 
ing the generous and faithful Caroline ? 

But you have often encouraged my eccen- 
tricities by your smile, rfhd must therefore still 
indulge them. 

Nature has furnished me with a gay dispo- 
sition ; and happy is it for me, that a lax edu- 
cation has not strengthened the folly too com- 
monly arising from it. 

Mrs. Williams' instructions were very 
seasonably interposed to impress my mind with 
a sense of virtue and propriety. I trust they 
have had the desired effect ; and that they 
will prove the guardian of my youth, and the 
directory of maturer age. How often has the 
dear, good woman taken me into her chamber, 
and reminded me of indecorums of which 1 
was unconscious at the time ; but thankful 
afterwards that they had not escaped her ju- 
dicious eye ; as her observations tended to 
lectify my errors, and render me more cautious 
and circumspect in future. How salutary is 
advice like her's ; conveyed, not with the doff- 
matic air of supercilious wisdom, but with 
the condescending ease and soothing kindness 
of an aftectionate parent, anxiously concerned 
for the best good of those under her care ! 

I waa very happy at Hatmoxi'j-Gsxw^ \ ^^^ 
he result of that happineaa^ 1 Vio^^, -^'^ '^^- 
ompaDjr me through life. 
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Yet I find the gaiety of the town a* 
mj taste ; nor does even Mrs. Willi) 
demn the enjoyment of its pleasures. 

I was, last evening, at a ball , and 
you, the attention I gained, and the 
displayed to attract my notice and app 
were very flattering to my vanity ; 
could not forbear inwardly smiling at 
arts of the pretty fellows who exhibitc 

Their speeches appeared to have 
long practised, that i was on the poii 
vising them to exercise their genius 
had any, in the invention of someth 
But a polite conformity to the ton r 
my satire^ Adieu. 

JULIA GREENF] 



To Miss CLEORA PARTRir 

Newbur 

I AM disappointed and displeased, 
I have long been anxious to procure 
chioness de Sevigne's letters, hav 
heard them mentioned as standards ol 
elegance in the epistolary way. Th 
njjr curiosity, and raised roy Yio^^a 
a rich eDtertainment of wVl ai\d »^\ 
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have perused, and perused in vain ; for they 
answer not my ideas of either. They are re- 
plete with local circumstances, which to in- 
different readers, are neither amusing nor 
interesting. True, the style is easy and 
sprightly ; but they are chiefly composed of 
family matters, such as relate to her own 
movements and those of her daughter ; many 
of which are of too trifling a nature to be 
ranked in the class of elegant writing. I own 
myself, however, not a competent judge of 
their merit as a whole, even in my own esti- 
mation ; for I have read the two flrst volumes 
only. 

That letters ought to be written with the 
familiarity of personal conversation, I allow ; 
yet many such conversations, even between 
persons of taste and refinement, are unworthy 
the public attention. 

Equal was my chagrin, not long since, on 
reading Pope's letters. He, said I to myself, 
who bears the palm from all contemporary po- 
ets, and who^is so consummate a master of this 
divine art, must surely furnish a source of 
superior entertainment, when he descends to 
friendly and social communications. 

Indeed, there are good sentiments and ju- 
dicious observations, interspersed in his let- 
ters ; but the greater part of them have 
little other merit than what arises from th6 
style. 

Perhaps you will charge me m\^ ^\tc>^^\\K.'5k 
for preBuuung to criticise, rawcVi rBote Vi co^^- 
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dcmn, publications which have ao long been 
sanctioned by general approbation. Indepen- 
dent in opinion, I write it without reserve, and 
censure not any one who thinks differently. 
Give me your sentiments with the same free- 
dom upon the books which you honor with a 
perusal, and you will oblige your affectionate 

CAROLINE LITTLETON. 



To Miss CAROLINE LITTLETON. 

Salem. 



DEAR CAROLINE, 



I RECEIVED yours with those lively sensa- 
tions of pleasure which your favors always 
afTord. As I was perusing it, my papa came 
into the room. He took it out of my hand and 
read it ; then returning it with the smile of 
approbation, I think, said he, that your cor- 
respondent has played the critic very well. 
Has she played it justly, Sir ? said I. Why, 
it is a long time, said he, since I read the 
Marchioness de Sevigne's letters. I am not, 
therefore, judgc'of their merit. But with re- 
gard to Pope, I blame not the sex for retalia- 
tin(r upon hira ; for he alvi^^a treated them 
satirically. I beVievo ie\eT\^^ ^^-a \i^ ^^a\ 
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of my friend's plan, said I. She is far supe- 
rior to so malignant a passion, though, were 
she capable of seeking it, it would be in be- 
half of her sex. 

Company now coming in, the conversation 
shifted. 

I have often smiled at the pitiful wit of 
those satirists and essayists, who lavish abun- 
dant eloquence on trifling foibles, the mere 
whims of a day ; and of no consequence to 
the body natural, moral, or political. The 
extension of a hoop, the contraction of the 
waist, or the elevation of the head-dress, fre- 
quently aflbrd matter for pages of elaborate 
discussion. These reformers, too, always aim 
at the good of our sex ! I think it a great 
pity they do not lop off some of their own ex- 
uberant follies ; though perhaps they wish us 
to exchange labours ; and in return for their 
benevolent exertions, that we endeavor to ex- 
pose and correct tHeir errors. I have some- 
times thought their satire to be tinctured with 
malice ; and that the cause of their disaffec- 
tion may generally be found in personal re- 
sentment. Had Pope and his coadjutors 
been favourites with the ladies, I doubt not but 
they would have found more excellencies in 
them than they have ever yet allowed. 

I have lately been reading the generous and 
polite Fitzorsborne's letters ; and I need not 
tell you how much I was pleased and charm- 
ed with them. 

The justness of his aeuluivi^xiVt^) ^^ ^^ ^'^^ 
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and elegance of his diction, are at once inter- 
esting and improving. His letter and ode to 
his wife on the anniversary of their marriage, 
surpass any thing of the kind I have ever 
read. I verily think, that, had I the offer of 
a heart capable of dictating such manly ten- 
derness of expression, and such pathetic en- 
crjiy of generous love, I should be willing to 
give my hand in return, and assent to those 
solemn words, " love, honor, and — (I had al- 
most said) obey." Adieu. 

CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 



To Miss CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 

Newburvport. 

dear cleora, 

I AGREE with you, that the habits of the 
weak and vain are too insignificant to employ 
the pens of those, whose literary talents might 
produce great and good effectsinthe political, 
moral, and religious state of things. Were 
absurd fashions adopted only by those whose 
frivolity renders them the dupes of folly, and 
vvhose^example can have no effect on the con- 
siderate and judicious pari oHXv^ <iom\!Ci\«i\l'^ ^ 
/ should think them beYo^r \\xe ii\.\.^\sSsatw ^S. 
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statesmen, philosophers, and divines : but this 
is not the case. The votaries and the inven- 
tors of the most fantastical fashions are found 
in the ranks of, what is called, refined and 
polished society ; from whom we might hope 
for examples of elegance and propriety, both 
in dress and behaviour. By these, luxury and 
extravagance are sanctioned. Their influence 
upon the poorer class is increased ; who, emu- 
lous of imitating their superiors, think that the 
most eligible appearance, (however beyond 
their income, or unsuitable to their circum- 
stances and condition in life) which is pre- 
ferred and countenanced by their wealthier 
neighbors. 

Absurd and expensive fashions, then, are 
injurious to society at large, and require some 
check ; and why is not satire levelled against 
them, laudable in its design, and likely to pro- 
duce a good effect ? Adieu. 

CAROLINE LITTLETON. 



To Miss MATILDA FIELDING. 

Harmony-grove . 
dear matilda, 

«©, every heart seema lo\>^ exSv^^w^^^'^sA 
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every mind exhilarated by the anniversary of 
the new year. Why this day is so peculiarly 
marked out for congratulations, I shall not 
now inquire ; but in compliance with the pre- 
vailing custom of expressing good wishes on 
the occasion, I send you mine in a scribble 

Early I greet the opening year. 
While friendship bids the muse appear. 

To wish Matilda blest. 
The muse, devoid of selfish art. 
Obeys the dictates of a heart. 

Which warms a friendly breast. ^ 

The rolling earth again has run 
Her annual circuit round the sun. 

And whirl'd the year away ; 
Siie now her wonted course renews, 
Ilcr orbit's track again pursues; 

Nor feels the least decay. 

How soon the fleeting hours are gone ! 
The rapid wheels of time glide on. 

Which bring the seasons round. 
Winter disrobes the smiling plain, 
But spring restores its charms again. 

And decks the fertile ground. 

The sweet returns of cheerful May 
Come with a vivifying ray. 

Inspiring new delight : 
Beclad with every various charm 
To please the eye, the fancy warm. 

And animate the sight. 

But youth no kind renewal knows ; 
Swiftly the bloominor season goes. 
And brings the frost of age ! 
JVb more the vernal sun appears, 
To gild the painful round of yeati, 
And win try damps assuage. 
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With rapid haste, the moments fly , 
Which you and I, my friend, enjoy ; 

And they return no more ! 
Then let us wisely now improve 
The downy moments, as they rove. 

Which nature can*t restore. 

O source of wisdom ! we implore 
Thy aid to guide us safely o'er 

The slippery paths of youth : 
O deign to lend a steady ray 
To point the sure, the certain way 

To honor and to truth ! 

Let thy unerring influence shed 
Its blessings on Matilda's head. 

While piety and peace. 
Thy genuine offspring round her wait, 
And guard her through this transient state. 

To joys that never cease ! 

May constant health its charms extend. 
And fortune every blessing lend. 

To crown each passing day ; 
May pleasures in succession shine. 
And every heart-felt bliss be thine. 

Without the least allay. 

MARIA WILLIAMS, 
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To Miss CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 

Boston. 



DEAR CLEORA, 



I HAVE this week engag,e& \w >}cv^ c^^x"^- 
oa of the nuptials of xn^ ttve^tA^ Kx»ax^^^ 
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A splendid wedding, &gay comp 

^gnnt supper, and a magnificeDt 

be sum of our entertainment. 

igino sucli exliilarating scenes de: 

p dispel (he anxiety and tboiightfuli 

icry reflecting person must fei 

m occasion. This untried state 

b to the apprehensive mind such a va 

■ea and duties, that chcerfuh 

Ivily and hilarity seem necessary to 

■ mght of them, so far as to re 

|elica(e and sensible female fiuflici< 

icd to conduct with propriety. 13 

:onfes3 that were I called to the I 

!d choose to retire from the ot 

|n of those indifferent and unfeeling s 

o whom the blushing modesty of a t 
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impose upon their TOtaries, that I believe it 
very difficult for the parties concerned to judge 
impartially, or to discern faults^ where they 
look only for virtues. Hence they are so fre- 
quently misled in their opinions, and find, too 
late, the errors into which they have been be- 
trayed. 

When do you come to Boston, Cleora ? I 
am impatient for your society ; because your 
friendship is void of flattery, and your sincerity 
and cheerfulness are always agreeable and 
advantageous. Adieu. 

HARRIOT HENLY. 



To Miss HARRIOT HENLY. 

Salem. 

Indeed, Harriot, I open your letters with as 
much gravity as I would a sermon ; you have 
such a knack of moralizing upoii every event ! 
What mortal else would feel serious and sen- 
timental at a wedding ? Positively, you shall 
not come to mine. Your presence, I fear, 
would put such a restraint upon me, as to ren- 
der me quite foolish and awkward in my ap- 
pearance. 

II 



i 



i I 
■i • ■ .1 
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However, I must acknowledge it a 
affair ; and what you say has, per] 
much truth in it to be jested with. 1 
therefore, we had better resolve not 
the consequences of a wrong choice 
prudent conduct ; but wisely devote < 
to celibacy. I am sure we should 
couple of very clever old maids, 
agree to this proposition, we will 
season to accustom ourselves to th( 
and habits of a single life. By c 
what is amiss in the conduct of other 
same state, and avoiding their errors, 
not but we may bring even the title 
putc. In this way we shall be useful 
of our own sex, though I am aware 
be a most grievous dispensation to 
of the other ; but no matter for that. 

The world needs some such exa 
we might become ; and if we can b« 
mental of retrieving oldr-maidism i 
imputation of ill-nature, oddity, aj 
other mortifying charges, which 
brought against it, I believe we si 
many a good girl from an unequal 
happy marriage. It might have a 
effect on the other sex too. Findiuj 
dies independent in sentiment, they ' 
impelled to greater circumspection oi 
to merit their favor. 

You see that my benevolence is e 

/ wish to become a general Tcforraei 

sajr jrou to my plan, HavrVol^ 11 ^o^ 
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it, dismiss your long train of admirers imme- 
diately, and act not' the part of a coquette, by 
retaining them out of pride or vanity. We 
must rise above such narrow views, and let 
the world know that we act from principle, if 
we mean to do good by our example. I shall 
continue to receive the addresses of this same 
Junius, till I hear that you have acceded to 
my proposal ; and then, display my fortitude 
by renouncing a connexion which must be 
doubtful as to the issue, and will certainly ex- 
pose me to the mortification of being looked 
at^ when I am married. Farewell. 

CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 



To Miss CAROLINE LITTLETON. 

Boston, 
dear caroline. 

I HAVE just returned from a rural excursion, 
where, in the thicket of a grove, I enjoyed all 
the luxury of solitude. The sun had nearly 
finished his diurnal course, and was leaving 
our hemisphere to illuminate the other with 
his cheerinj( rays. 

The sprightly songsters \ia& teMvt^^ Va'^^\'^ 
bowers, and were d'l&tendAtk^ >Xvw '^^^^ 
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throats with a tribute of instinctive gratitude 
and praise. 

The vocal strains re-echoed from tree to'tree 
and invited me to join the responsive notes. 
My heart expanded with devotion and benev- 
olence. I wished the whole human kind to 
share the feelings of happiness which I enjoy- 
ed ; while the inanimate creation around 
seemed to partake of my satisfaction ! Me- 
thought tlie fields assumed a livelier verdure ; 
and the zephyrs were unusually officious in 
wafting the fragrance of aromantic gales. I 
surveyed the surrounding scenery with raptu- 
rous admiration ; and my heart glowed with 
inexpressible delight at the lovely appearance 
of nature, and the difiusive bounties of its al- 
mighty author. 

Let others, said I, exult in stately domes, 
and the superfluities of pomp ; immerse them- 
selves in the splendid novelties of fashion, and 
a promiscuous crowd of giddy amusements ! 
I envy them not. 

Give mc a mind to range the sylvan scene. 
And taste the blessings of the vernal day; 

While social joys, and friendly, intervene 
To chase the gloomy cares of life away. 

I wish not to abandon society, nor to re- 
sign the pleasures which it affords ; but it is a 
select number of friends, not a promiscuous 
crowd, which I prefer. 

IVhcn the mind ismucVi en§;tosaedby dissi- 
pating pleasurcSy it is apt lo (ot^^V. v\&^^ «3b.^ 
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neglect its own dignity and improvement. It 
is necessary often to retreat from the noise 
and bustle of the world, and commune with 
our^own hearts. By this mean we shall be the 
better qualified both to discharge the duties 
and participate in the enjoyments of life. 

Solitude aflTords a nearer and more distinct 
view of the works of creation ; elevates the 
mind, and purifies its passions and affections. 

O solitude ! in thee the boundless mind 
^Expands itself, and revels unconfin'd; 
From thee, each vain, eachgrov'lling passion flies, 
And ail the virtues of the soul ai'ise. 

Adieu, 

JULIA GREENFIELD. 



To Miss LAURA GUILFORD. 

BOSTO.V. 
MT DEAR LAURA, 

RAMBLmo in the garden, I have picked a 
nosegay, which I transmit to you as a token 
of my remembrance. Though the poetical 
bagatelle which accompanies it, is not equal to 
the elegance of the subject ; yet I confide in 
jrour candor to excuse its fulWYVy , ^ti^ ^^'^^ "^ 
favorable /nforpretation to \la d^s\^w. 

11* I 
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Laura, tbu little gih approve, 
PluckM by the hand of cordial loTO ! 
With nicest care the wreath IVe dre«*dy 
Fit to adorn your friendly breast. 
The rose and lily are combin'd. 
As emblems of your virtuous mind ! 
Pure as the first is seen in thee 
Sweet blushing sensibility. 
Carnations here their charms display. 
And nature shines in rich airay, 
OdVous, as virtue's accents sweet. 
From Laura's lips with wit replete. 
The myrtle with the laurel bound. 
And purple amaranthus crown'd. 
Within this little knot unite. 
Like Laura's charms, to give delight ! 
Fair, fragrant, soft, like beauty dress'd ; 
So nhe unrivalled stands confoss'd ; 
While blending still each finish'd grace. 
Her virtues in her mien we trace ! 
Virtues, which far all tints outshine. 
And, verdant brave the frost of time. 

I am, &c. 

SOPHIA MANCHESTER. 



To 3Iiss MARIA WILLIAMS. 

Boston, 
dear sister, 

AM not so far eng^xige^Vi^ \.\v^wew scenes 
ishionable gaiety vj^\c\i svxtxQ\siw^T!Ba^^s^\a 
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forget you and the other dear friends, whom 
I left at Harmony-Grove. Yet so great is the 
novelty which I find in this crowded metrop- 
olis, that you cannot wonder if ray attention is 
very much engrossed. IJfr.Jand Mrs. Henly, 
with their amiable daughters, are extremely 
polite and attentive to me ; and having taken 
every method to contribute to my amusement, 
I went yesterday, in their company, to Com- 
mencement, at Cambridge ; and was very 
much entertained with the exhibiton. I pre- 
tend not to be a judge of the talents displayed 
by the young gentlemen who took an active 
part, or of the proficiency they had made in 
science. I have an opinion of my own, not- 
withstanding ; and can tell how far my eye 
and ear were gratified. 

I never knew before, that dress was a clas- 
sical study; which I now conclude it must be, 
or it would not have exercised the genius of 
some of the principal speakers on this public 
occasion. 

The female garb too, seemed to claim par- 
ticular attention. The bon ton, taste and 
fashions of our sex, afforded a subject of dec- 
lamation to the orator ; and of entertainment 
to the audience, composed, in part, of our leg- 
islators, politicians, and divines ! I could not 
but think that those scholars who employ their 
tirre in studying, investigating and criticising 
the ladies' dresses, might as well be occupied 
in the business of a friseuT ox W^ \si^\Nr\ssJX\- 
ner; either of which would TiSox^ >^^\».\sns5X^ 
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frequent opportunities for the displaj of their 
abilities, and render their labors more ex- 
tensively useful to the sex. Others might 
then improve the time, which they thus friv- 
olously engrossed on this anniversary, in con- 
tributing to the entertainment of the literalif 
who doubtless expect to be gratified by the 
exertions of genius and an apparent progress 
in those studies, which are designed to qualify 
the rising youth of America for important sta- 
tions both in church and state. 

The assembly was extremely brilliant ; the 
ladies seemed to vie with each other in mag- 
nificent decorations. So much loveliness 
was visible in their native charms, that with- 
out any hint from the speakers of the day, I 
should have thought it a pity to add those- 
forcign ornaments, which rather obscure than, 
aid them. 

I was a little displeased by the unbecoming 
levity of some of my sex; and am apprehensive 
lest it might induce misjudging and censo' 
rious people to imagine that they were led 
thither more by the vanity of attracting no- 
tice, than to receive any mental entertain- 
ment. 

Without our consent, we ran a race back to 
town, which endangered our necks. The 
avaricious hackman, desirous of returning for 
another freight, had no mercy on his passen- 
gers or horses. However, we arrived safely, 
though much fatigued by l\v^ \\^^A\i\^ qC iha 
day. 
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Pleasure carried to excess degenerates into 
pain. This I actually experienced ; and 
sighed for the tranquil enjoyments of Harmo- 
ny grove, to which I propose soon to return, 
and convince you how aficctionately I am 
your's, 

ANNA WILLIAMS. 



To Mas ANNA WILLIAMS. 

Harmont-orote. 
dear anna, 

Tour enlivening letter restored us, in some 
measure, to your society ; or at least, allevia- 
ted the pain of your absence. 

I am glad you attended commencement. It 
was a new scene, and consequently extended 
your ideas. I think you rather severe on the 
classical gentlemen. We simple country folks 
must not presume to arraign their taste, whose 
learning and abilities render them conspicu- 
ous on the literary stage. They, doubtless, 
write on subjects better adapted to their capa- 
cities. As for the follies of fashion, I think the 
gentlemen are under obligations to the ladies 
for adopting them ; since it g^lve^ ^:ifct^\^^ V.^ 
their genius and pens. 
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You were tired, you say, with pleasure. I 
believe those dissipating scenes, which greatly 
exhilarate the spirits, call for the whole atten- 
tion, and oblige us to exert every power, are 
always fatiguing. 

Pleasures of a calmer kind, which are mod- 
erately enjoyed, which enliven rather then ex- 
haust, and which yield a serenity of mind on 
reflection, arc the most durable, rational and 
satisfying. Pleasure is the most alluring ob- 
ject which is presented to the view of the 
young and inexperienced. Under various 
forms it courts our attention ; but while we 
arc still eager in the pursuit, it eludes our 
grasp. Its fascinating charms deceive the im- 
agination, and create a bower of bliss in every 
distant object. 

But let us be careful not to fix our affections 
on nny thing, which bears this name, unless it 
be founded on virtue, and will endure the se- 
verest scrutiny of examination. 

Our honored mamma, and all your friends 
here, are impatient for your return. They 
unitedly long to embrace, and bid you wel- 
come to these seats of simplicity and ease : 
but none more ardently than your affectionate 
sister 

' MARY WILLIAMS. 
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To Miss MATILDA FIELDING. 

Boston 
dear matilda, 

Anxious to make the best possible use of 
the education I have received ; and fully im- 
pressed with the idea, that the human mind is 
capable of continual improvements, it is my 
coDstant endeavor to extract honey from every 
flower which falls in my way, or, to speak 
without a -figure, to derive advantage from 
every incident. Pursuant to the advice of 
our excellent Preceptress, I keep this perpet- 
ually in view ; and am therefore disappointed 
when defeated in the attempt. 

This aflernoon I have been in company with 
three ladies, celebrated for their beauty and 
wit. One of them I think may justly claim 
the reputation of beauty. To a finished form, 
and florid complexion, an engaging, anima- 
ting countenance is added. Yet a conscious- 
ness of superior charms was apparent in her 
deportment ; and a supercilious air counter- 
acted the effects of her personal accomplish- 
ments. The two others were evidently more 
indebted to art than to nature for their appear- 
ance. It might easily be discovered that 
paint constituted all the delicacy of their com- 
plesioii. 
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'What a pity that so many are deceived in 
their ideas of beauty ! Certain it iSythat or- 
tificiul additions serve rather to impair than 
increase its power. '^ >Vho can paint like na- 
ture r" What hand is skilful enough to sup- 
ply her defects ? Do not those who attempt it 
always fail, and render themselves disgusting? 
Do they not really injure what they strive to 
mend ; and make it more indiflTercnt than 
usual, when divested of its temporary embel- 
lishments ? Beauty cannot possibly maintain 
its sway over its most obsequious votaries^ un- 
less the manners and the mind unitedly con- 
tribute to secure it. How vain then is this 
subterfuge ! It may deceive the eye and 
gain the flattery of the prattling coxcomb ; 
but accumulated neglect and mortification in- 
evitably await those who trust in the wretched 
alternative. 

From their good sense, I had been led to 
expect the greatest entertainment. I there- 
fore waited impatiently till the first compli- 
ments were over, and conversation commen- 
ced. 

But to my extreme regret, I found it to 
consist of ludicrous insinuations, hackneyed 
jests and satirical remarks upon others of their 
acquaintance who were absent. The pretty 
fellows of the town were criticised ; and their 
own adventures in shopping, were relatod with 
so much minuteness, hilarity, and glee, that 
I ibiushed for the frivolous levity of those of 
tny sex, who could a\}\>a\\\.\3\.^ >a\>SSsiQXkKr^ ^«. 
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wit, and the effusions of a perverted imagina- 
tion, for that refined and improving conversa- 
tion, which a well cultivated mind and a cor- 
rect taste are calculated to afford. 

If, said I, to myself, this be the beauty and 
the wit of polished society, restore me again 
to the native simplicity and sincerity of Har- 
mony-Grove. 

I took my leave as soon as politeness would 
allow ; and lefl them to animadvert upon me. 
Independent for happiness on the praise or 
censure of superficial minds, let me ever be 
conscious of meriting approbation, and I shall 
rest contented in the certain prospect of re- 
ceiving it. Adieu. 

SOPHIA MANCHESTER. 



To Miss SOPHIA MANCHESTER. 

Beverly. 

I SYMPATHIZE with you, my dear Sophia, in 
the disappointment you received in your ex- 
pectations from beauty and wit. 

You may nevertheless derive ^dN^wV^^^^ 
£roin it Your refined and deWcBXe \^^^va \^v&fc 

12 
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you too far above the scenes of common li 
They paint the defects of jour inferiors 
such lively colours, that the ereater part 
tlie CO in m unity must be displeasing to yc 
Few, you should remember, have had the a 
vantages which you have enjoyed ; and st 
fewer have your penetrating eye, corre 
taste, and quick sensibility. Let charity th( 
draw a veil over tlio foibles of others, and ca 
dor induce you to look on the best and brigb 
est side. 

It is both our duty and interest to enjoy li 
as far as integrity and innocence allow ; ai 
in order to this, we must not soar above, b 
accommodate ourselves to its ordinary sta 
We ( annot stem the torrent of folly and van' 
but we can step aside and see it roil on, w 
out suffering ourselves to be borne down 
the stream. 

Empty conversation must be disgustir 
every rational and thinking mind ; yet, ^ 
it partakes not of malignity, it is harmle 
its effects, as the vapour which floats ovc 
mead in a summer's eve. But when n 
and envy join to give scope to detractio 
ouglit to avoid their contagion, and dec 
condemn the eflusions of the ill-naturC' 
rimcnt wiiich they inspire. 

Our sex have been taxed as defam 
am convinced, however, they are not 
sivc]y guilty ; yet, for want of more f 
tial matter of convcrsalion, \ fe^t \ 
often give occasion for lUe wicxx^? 
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)perl7 cultivated and stored with use- 
ledge, will despise a pastime which 
supported at the expense of others, 
nly the superficial and the giddy are 
to the necessity of filling the time in 
ey associate together, with the degra- 
1 injurious subjects of slander. But 
lat our improved country-women are 
r superior to this necessity, and are 
onvince the world, that the American 
enlightened, generous, and liberal. 
Q notions of sexual desparity, in point 
(tanding and capacity, are justly ex- 
and each branch of society is uniting 
he virtues and polish the manners of 
e. 

Q, &c. 

MATILDA FIELDING. 



Miss JULIA GREENFIELD. 

Salem. 

R JULIA, 

your recommendation of Mrg.'JCha- 
itters ; and, what is still more/from 
cter given them by ^t^. >N\>\vnkm^^ 
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I was anxious to possess the book ; but, not 
being able to procure it here, my clerical broth- 
er, who was fortunately going to Boston, 
bought and presented it to me. 

I am much gratified by the perusal, and 
flatter myself that I shall derive lasting bene- 
fit from it. 

So intricate is the path of youth, and so 
many temptations lurk around to beguile our 
feet astray, that we really need some skilful 
pilot to guide us through the delusive maze. 
To an attentive and docile mind, publications 
of this sort may afford much instruction and 
aid. They ought, therefore, to be carefully 
collected, and diligently perused. 

Anxious to make my brother some acknowl- 
edgment for his present, I wrought and sent 
him a purse, accompanied with a dedication 
which I thought might amuse some of his 
solitary moments ; and which, for that pur- 
pose, I here transcribe and convey to you. 

The enclosed, with zeal and with reverence due, 
Implor'd my permission to wait upon you ; 
And begg'd that the muse would her favor extend. 
To brieliy her worth and her service commend. 
The muse, who by dear bought experience had known 
How little her use to the clergy had grown. 
With officious advice thus attacked the poor purse : 
Why, you novice ! 'tis plain that you cannot do worse ! 
If the end of your being you would ever attain. 
And honor, preferment and influence gain. 
Go quick to the pocket of some noble knave. 
Whose merit is wealth, and his person is slave : 
Or enter the mansion where apVeivdot ^-^^^^^^ 
And pomp and eclat are the UabVt %\ieN««wm\ 
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le court, where so well you are known, 
steemM and so confident grown. 
It your assistance and recommendation, 
3 any merit, or fills any station ! 

of these ; and with joy you'll hehold 
>wnM with honor, and filled with gold. 

on a priest ! How absurd is the scheme ; 
s in reversion ; the future's his theme, 
for the present, your craving's supply, 
le din of necessity's cry 1 
nd want, the loud clamours repel; 
e poor moth that would on you revel ! 
nd prophets the world has decreed, 
i on fdith may luxuriously feed ! 
ss interpos'd with a strut and a stare, 
nadam muse, your suggestions forbear ! 
nd worth I'm resolved to attend, 

am not a plentiful friend, 
'ell'd with gold, and with metal extended, 
I have shall be rightly expended : 
, by justice and wisdom obtained, 
in millions dishonestly gain'd ! 
Eind presume that I never shall bo 

pocket for the lack of a fee ! 

muse and the purse — till I took the direction, 

d the latter to your kind protection. 

ittend her, with fervor express 'd, 

ow or white she may always be dress'd; 

ve the power each dull care to beguile ; 

immer more gay, and the bleak winter smile ! 

ne be blind ; or should she not favor 

is of mine, you must scorn the deceiver : 

superior to all she can do, 

more substantial than she can bestow ! } 

CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 



•12 
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To Miss LAURA GUILFORD. 

Worcester. 

dear laura, 

I HAVE spent a very agreeable summer in 
tlic country ; but am now preparing to return 
to town. I anticipate, with pleasure, a restor- 
ation to your society, and that of my other 
friends there. I should, however, quit these 
rural scenes with reluctance, were it not that 
tlicy arc giving place to the chilling harbingers 
oi* approaching winter. They have afibrded 
churins to mc, which the giddy round of fash- 
ionable amusements can never equal. Many, 
however, think life insupportable, except in the 
bustle and dissipation of a city. Of this num- 
ber is the volatile Amelia Parr, whom you 
know as well as I. So extreme is her gaiety, 
that the good qualities of her mind are suffer- 
ed to lie dormant ; while the most restless pas- 
sions are indulged without restraint. I have 
just received a letter from her, which you will 
see to be characteristic of her disposition. I 
enclose that, and my answer to it, for your pe- 
rusal. Read both with candour ; and believe 
me ever yours, 

HARRIOT HENLY. 
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To Mss HARRIOT HENLY. 
(Enclosed in the preceding,) 

Boston. 

Where are you, Harriot ; and what are you 
doing ? Six long months absent from the 
town ! What can you find to beguile the te- 
dious hours ? Life must be a burden to you ! 
How can you employ yourself ? Employ, did 
I say ? Pho ! I will not use so vulgar a term ! 
I meant amuse ! Amusement surely is the 
prime end of our existence ! You have no 
plays, no card-parties, nor assemblies, that are 
worth mentioning ! Intolerably heavy must the 
lagging wheels of time roll on ! How shall I 
accelerate them for you ? A new novel may 
do something towards it ! I accordingly send 
you one, imported in the last ships. Foreign, 
to be sure ; else it would not be worth attention. 
They have attained to a far greater degree of 
refinement in the old world, than we have in 
the new ; and are so perfectly acquainted with 
the passions, that there is something extremely 
amusing and interesting in their plots and 
counterplots, operating in various ways, till the 
dear creatures are jumbled into matrimony in 
the prettiest manner that can be conceived ! 

We, ia this country, at© loo uvwOcl'wi^'^'^S^^ 
of nature to write good noi^\a 'j^X. ^^ K\w^v 
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ican novel is such a moral, sentimental thing, 
that it is enough to give any body the vapours 
to read one. Pray come to town as soon as 
possible, and not dream away your best days 
in obscurity and insignificance. 

But this boarding school, this Harmony- 
Grove, where you formerly resided, has given 
you strange ideas of the world. With what 
raptures 1 have heard you relate the dull 
scenes in which you were concerned there ! 
I ani afraid that your diseased taste has now 
come to a crisis, and you have commenced 
prude in earnest ! But return to your city 
friends ; and we will lend our charitable as- 
sistance, in restoring you to gaiety and pleas- 
ure. 

AMELIA PARR. 



The Answer, 

WORCEI^EA. 
BEAR AMELIA, 

Your letter your rattle, rather, came to 

hand yesterday. 1 cou\d xvol avoid smiling at 
your erroneous opinions *, awd^vcvxxv^ Vx«\\;Vi^^ 
save to express my wondet »\.>fo>^\ «is\.^xv«fflyr 
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mcnts in town. True, we have no plays. Wo 
are not obliged by fashion, to sit, half suffoca- 
ted in a crowd, for the greater part of the 
night, to hear the rantings, and see the ex- 
travagant actions of the buskin heroes, (and 
those not always consistent with female mod- 
esty to witness !) We have no card-parties, 
avowedly formed for the purpose of killing 
time ! feut we have an agreeable neighbor- 
hood, among which we can easily collect a 
social circle ; and persons of taste, politeness 
and information, compose it. Here we enjoy 
a rational and enlivening conversation, which 
is at once refined and improving. We have 
no assemblies, composed of a promiscuous 
crowd of gaudy belles and beaux ; many of 
whom we should despise in a private company, 
and deem unworthy of our notice. But we 
have genteel balls, the company of which is 
select, none being admitted but such as do 
honor to themselves and each other. The 
amusement is not protracted till the yawning 
listlessness of the company proclaims their in- 
capacity for enjoyment ; but we retire at a 
seasonable hour, and add to the pleasure of 
the evening, that of undisturbed rest through 
the night. Of course, we can rise with the 
sun, and sip the nectarious dews, wailed in the 
aromatic gale. We breakfast before the heat 
of the day has brought on a languor and de- 
prived us of appetite ; ailer which, we amuse 
ourselves with our needles, booVs, c)it toxiix^s 
recliae on the bo fa, or ramb\e '\u Wi^ ^^^'^^^ ^"^ 
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fanry or convenience directs. In the 
bower wo eny^y either the luxury of s^ 
or the j)loasiiro8 of society ; while you i 
whole time, in the midst of harry and 
Kager in the chase, you fly from one fn 
dissipation to another ; but the fatigue 
ceaseless round, nnd the exertion of spi 
cessaiy to support it, render tlie obj 
pursuit tasteless end insipid. 

Which mode of life, yours or mine, 
now think the most rational, and produ< 
the greatest happiness ? The boarding 
which you aflect to despise, has, it i 
formed my taste ; and I flatter myself 
shall never wish it altered. 

I shall soon return to town ; but 
pleasure. It is not in crowds that I c 
Adieu. 

HARRIOT HEPi 



To Miss SOPHIA MANCHESTl 

Cong 
dear sophia, 



'J 



Having been with my aunt Burchei 
fortnight past, I have indulged myself ii 
ing novels ; with which her library : 
supplied. 
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lardsoD^s works have occupied a large 
of the time. What a surprising com- 
las this great master of the passions 
ir feeh'ngs ! It is happy for his own and 
ding ages, that he embarked in the 
Df virtue. For his influence on the af- 
s of his readers is so great, that it must 
roved very pernicious, had he enlisted 
side of vice. Though I am not much 
ovel-reader, yet his pen has operated 
igic on my fancy ; and so extremely 
interested, that I could have dispensed 
leep or food for the pleasure I found in 
I him. 

this circumstance I am more than ever 
ced of the great caution which ought to 
d in perusing writings of the kind. How 
y and how insidiously may they under- 
lie fabric of virtue, by painting vice and 
I the alluring colours, nnd witii the lively 
)f this ingenious author. The mind 
be well informed, and the judgi^nt 
ly matured, before young people indulge 
jjves in the unrestrained perusal of them, 
examples of virtue and noble qualities, 
ed by the auihor I have mentioned, are 
iscful ; but every writer of novels is not 
lardson : and what dreadful effects might 
ecious manners of a Lovelace have on 
experienced mind, were they not detect- 
a just exhibition of his vices ! 
noble conduct of C\em%T\l\tk^%xAlKs»ak 
are worthy of imUalion*, n«\A^ V)!r% \ti- 
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discretion of Clarissa, in patting herself ander 
the protection of a libertine, is a warning to 
every fair. But both examples are often over- 
looked. While the car is charmed with the 
f[}1c, and the fancy riots on the luxuriance of 
description, which so intimately blend the 
charms of virtue and the fascinations of vice, 
they are not readily distinguished by all. 

I am not equally pleased with all Richard- 
son ^s writings ; yet so multifarious are his ex- 
cellencies, that his faults appear but specks, 
which serve as foils to display his beauties to 
better advantage. 

iicforc I went from home I was engaged in 
reading a course of history ; but I fear I shall 
not return from this flowery field to the dry 
and less pleasing path of more laborious stud- 
ies. This is one disadvantage of novel read- 
ing. It dissipates the ideas, relaxes the mind, 
and renders it inattentive to the more solia 
and useful branches of literature. Adieu. 

LAURA GUILFORD. 



To Mrs, WILLIAMS. 

Boston. 
' t)ear madam, 

^N^EiTHER change o£ ^\ae^ ti^x situation cat:^ 
alicimte my affectVoua ^tom^uQw^ ox ^^^^^x^^s^"* 
mv /rr.at eful remembtaticei o^NOMtVvs^^xi^'^v 
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Your admonitions and counsels have been 
the guide of my youth. The many advantages 
which I have already received from them, and 
the condescending readiness with which they 
were always administered, embolden me to so- 
licit your direction and advice in a still more 
important sphere. The recommendation of 
my parents and friends, seconded by my own 
inclination, have induced me to yield my heart 
and engage my hand to Mr. Sylvanus Far- 
mington, with whose character you are not un- 
acquainted. Next Thursday is the era fixed 
for our union. O madam, how greatly shall 
I need a monitor like you ! Sensible of my 
own imperfections, I look forward with diffi- 
dence and apprehension, blended with pleas- 
ing hopes, to this new and untried state ! 

Your experienced pen can teach me how to 
discharge the duties, divide the cares, and en- 
joy the pleasures, peculiar to the station on 
which I am entering. Pray extend your be- 
nevolence, and communicate your sentiments 
on female deportment in the connubial rela- 
tion. Practising upon such a model, I may 
still be worthy tlic appellation, which it will 
ever be my ambition- to deserve, of your af- 
fectionate friend and pupil, 

HARRIOT HENLY, 

13 
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To Miss HARRIOT HENLT. 

IIarmoxt-Geov) 

Indeed, my dear Harriot, you are ma) 
on imp(>rtnnt change of situation ; a cht 
into resting to you and your friends ; a chf 
which invulves not only your own happin 
but the happiness of the worthy man wi 
you have chosen ; of the family, over w! 
you are to preside ; and perhaps, too, of 
with which you are to be connected. 

I rejoice tu hear that this connexion, 
wliich so much depends, is not hastily form 
but that it is the result of long acquaintai 
is founded on merit, and consolidated by 
teem. From characters like yours, mutu 
deserving and excellent, brilliant example: 
conjugal virtue and felicity may be expec 
Yet as human nature is imperfect, liable to 
rors, and apt to deviate from the line of re 
tude and propriety, a monitorial guide ma} 
expedient and useful. Your partiality has 
you to request this boon of me ; but difHde 
of my own abilities compels me to decline 
arduous task. Nevertheless, I have it hap 
in my power to recommend an abler instr 
or, who has written professedly upon the { 
ject. The American Spectator, or Ma' 
;»jo.v/AL PuECEPTou, lately published by 
David West, oi Bosloxv, coYA.^v[i^ \i\ >jwx 
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Mrish. The judicious compiler hag collected 
and arranged his materials with admirable skill 
and address. Peruse this book, and you will 
be at' no loss for counsels to direct, and cau- 
tions to guard you through th« intricate cares 
and duties of the connubial life. The essays 
are, chiefly, extracted from the most approved 
Singiish writers. The productions of so many 
able pens, properly disposed, and exhibited in 
a new and agreeable light, must not only be 
entertaining, but useful to every reader of 
taste and judgment. I wish this publication 
to be considered as a necessary piece of fur- 
niture by every housekeeper. The editor has 
certainly deserved well of his country ; and 
Hymen should crown him with unfading gar- 
lands. 

I shall visit you, my dear Harriot, after the 
happy knot (for such I flatter myself it will 
prove) is tied. In the mean time, I subscribe 
myself, with the most ardent wishes for your 
prosperity and happiness, your sincere friend, 

MARY WILLIAMS. 



To Miss CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 

Newburyport. 

What think you of wit, Cleora ? K '^c^m. ^'sj- 
timato it by tho worth of yout oviw,'^Q!>aL KVd\\^ 
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n invaluable jewel. But this jewel is yi 

i\y Bct. Yours is ia the pure sterling g 

good sense : yet, as displayed by some 

istcns on the mere tinsel of gaiety, wh 

ill not bear the scrutiniEing eye of judgnu 

Yesterday I received a visit from a yoi 

ady, lately moved into this neighbourhc 

.vho is reputed a wit. Her conversation 

minded me of Pope's satirical remark : 

" There are, whom nearen has bloM'd with itore of n 
But want as much again to manage it." 

I found her's to consist in smart sayir 
lively repartees, and ludicrous allusions. 

So strong was her propensity to display ' 
talent, that she could not resist any tempta 
which offered, though it led her to of 
against the rules of politeness and genero 
As some persons of real genius were pre 
topics of literature and morality were dis 
ed. Upon these she was mute as a st 
but whenever the playfulness of her 
could find a subject, she was extremely 
cious. This induced me to suspect t) 
brilliance of her imagination had dazz 
understanding, and rendered her negli 
the more solid and useful acquisition.' 
mind. 

Is it not often the case, that those 
distinguished by any superior en( 
whether personal or mental, arc too r 
ted by the consciouawe&s of iWeir ^re-< 
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and think it sufficient to counterbalance every 
deficiency ? 

This, Mrs. Williams used to say, is owing 
to the want of self-knowledge ; which, if once 
possessed, will enable us properly to estimate 
otir own characters, and to ascertain with pre- 
cision wherein we are defective, as well as 
wherein we excel. But it is the misfortune of 
fi.9, young people, that we seldom attain this 
valuable science, till we have experienced 
many of the ills which result from the want of 
it. Ambition, vanity, flattery, or some such 
dazzling meteor, engrosses our attention, and 
renders us blind to more important qualifica- 
tions. 

But to return to this same wit, of which I 
was speaking. It is certainly a very danger- 
ous talent, when imprudently managed. None 
that we can possess tends so directly to excite 
enmity, or destroy friendship. 

An ill-natured wit is of all characters the 
most universally dreaded. People of this de- 
scription are always feared, but rarely loved. 
Humanity and benevolence are essentially ne- 
cessary to render wit agreeable. Accompa- 
nied by these, it cannot fail to please and en- 
tertain. 

'* Wit, ho\ir delicious to man's dainty taste ! 
•Tis precious as the vehicle of sense ; 
But as its substitute, a dire disease ! 
Pernicious talent ! llatterM by mankind, 

Yci hated too 

Sense is the diamond, weighty, soV\d,?.o\WiA\ 
When cut by wit, it casta abrieVaw \i^^tcv\ 

13* 
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et, wit apart, it b a diamond itill. 

fit^ widow'd of ffood aenw, is worse than naaght; 

t hoists more sail to ran against a rock." 

t I believe I cannot give a better proc 
r own wit, than to conclude this scribbl 
e your patience is quite exhausted bytfa 
isal. Adieu. 

CAROLINE LITTLETON. 



To Miss HARRIOT HENLY. 

Harmon t-Groye 
dear harriot, 

The first moment which I have been 
to snatch from the affectionate embraces o 
honored mamma, and my dear sister Mar 
devoted to you. Judging by the anxious 
citude of my own heart, I know you are 
ticnt to hear of my safe arrival. It is ne 
to tell you how cordially I was received 
have witnessed the mutual tenderness 
actuates our domestic circle. Where 
the governing principle, it is peculiar] 
esting to sensibility. It is extremely e 
ing to the mind to revisit, after the 
absence, the place of our nativity an( 
bnppin ess. " T hex o \a !ioii\^\\vvck^ ^^ 
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in that spot, in which we first had our exist- 
ence, that nothing but it can please. What- 
ever vicissitudes we experience in life, howev- 
ever we toil, or wheresoever we wander, our 
fatigued wishes still recur to home for tran- 
quillity. We long to die in that spot which 
gave us birth, and in that pleasing expectation 
opiate every calamity."* 

The satisfaction of returning home, howev- 
er, has not obliterated the pleasure which I 
enjoyed on my visit to you. Does not a change 
of scene and situation contribute to the happi- 
ness of life ? The natural love of this variety 
seems wisely implanted in the human breast ; 
for it enables us to accommodate ourselves 
with facility to the different circumstances in 
which we are placed. I believe that no plea- 
sures make so deep an impression on the mem- 
ory, as those of the first and most innocent 
period of our lives. With what apparent de- 
light do persons, advanced in years, re-trace 
their puerile feats and diversions ! *' The 
hoary head looks back with a smile of compla- 
cency, mixed with regret, on the season when 
health glowed on the cheek, when lively spirits 
warmed the heart, and when toil strung the 
nerves with vigour."! 

The pleasures of childhood and youth, when 
regulated by parental wisdom, and sweetened 
by filial affection and obedience, must be grate- 
ful to the recollection at any age : and for this 

'Goldgmith. ^TSjxwl. 
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oason, bccansc ionocencc and simplicif 

I'ir leading traits. How soothing, ho 

tiiifr, then, must be reflection, at th 

ns^ of a Jile, wholly spent in virtue an 

iide ! 

jpe observes that '* Every year is a cr 

2 on the last. The man de3])ises the boj 

philosopher the man, and the Christia 

Happy are tiiose who can take a retrc 

ct of all, with the supporting consciousnet 

it each part has been rightly performed 

lieu. 

ANNA WILLIAMS. 



') 



To 3nss MATILDA FIELDING. 

BOSTO? 

I AM impatient for an opportunity of ret 
ing your civilities, my dear Matilda ; a 
possible, of repaying you some part of 
j)leasure, which you so liberally afforde* 
during my late visit to your hospitable 
sion. For this purpose, 1 must insist c 
performance of your pronjise to sper 
winter in town. It is true that I cannr 
ributc to your anmsomcwV '\cv Vdv\A. Y 
ording to the geaetaWy i%ce\\^^o^^vo' 
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variety is necessary to the enjoyment of life, 
we may find ours mutually heightened by the 
exchange. Delightful rambles, and hours of 
contemplative solitude, free from the interrup- 
tions of formality and fashion, I cannot insure ; 
but you may depend on all that friendship and 
assiduity can substitute ; and while the bleak 
winds are howling abroad, a cheerful fireside, 
and a social circle, may dispel the gloom of 
the season. The pleasures of our family are 
■very local. Few are sought, in which the un- 
derstanding and affections can have no share. 
For this reason, a select, not a promiscuous 
acquaintance is cultivated. And however un- 
fashionable our practice may be deemed, we 
can find entertainment, even in the dull hours 
of winter, without recourse to cards. Almost 
every other recreation affords some exercise 
and improvement to the body or mind, or both ; 
but from this neither can result. The whole 
attention is absorbed by the game. Reason 
lies dormant, and the passions only arc awake. 
However little is depending, the parties are 
frequently as much agitated by hope and fear, 
as if their all were at stake. It is difficult for 
the vanquished not to feel chagrin ; while the 
victors are gratified at the expense of their 
friends. But the principal objection with me, 
is the utter exclusion of conversation ; a 
source of pleasure, and of profit too, for which 
I can admit nothing as an equivalent. Winter 
evenings are peculiarly ada\^led Vc^ VVvSa \^\\W!w- 
al and refined entertavnmeiit. "D^y^vh^^ ^^ 
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tliat variety of scenery, and those b 
nature, wliicli the vernal and autumn 
(v\liil)it, we arc obliged to have rccoi 
inc.-iilu lur coiiifoit. Here we have 
collrct our scattered ideas, and to im 
social iutercour^je, and the cxertic 
mental powers. 

Our sex arc often rallied on their ^ 
and, for myself, I frankly confess, t 
so averse to taciturnity, and so hi" 
the advantages of society and fricnc 
1 had rather ))lead guilty to the chi 
relinquish them. 

** Hast thoti no friend to set ihy'mintl a-broncl 
CJo<»(l sense will stapnsuc. 'J'hnu^rlitssliiit uj; 
And spoil. like bales unopenM to the sun. 
Had ihouji^lit been all, sweet speech had bcci 
Speech, thought's canal ! Speech, thought's < 
'rhoJi^ht, in the mine, may coine forth pold c 
AVhen coin'd in word, wo know its real worll 
If sterlinjr, store it lor thy future ur-c ; 
"J'will buy ihee benclit, perhaps renown. 
Thought, too, deliver*d, is the more possess^ 
Tcachin*:, wo learn ; and pivinp, wc retain 
The births of intellect: when dumb, forgot. 
Speech ventilates our intellectual lire : 
S])eeoh burnishes »)ur mental magazine : 
Jiri^ditcns l«)r ornament, and whets for use." 

Come then, Matilda, participfite i 
nres, and accelerate the improvcmci 
aflectionate friend, 

LAURA GUIL 
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To Miss LAURA GUILFORD. 

Beverly, 
dear laura, 

Yours of the 9th ult. has just come to hand. 
It gave me renewed experience of the truth of 
the observation, that next to the personal pres- 
ence and conversation, is the epistolary cor- 
respondence of a friend. I am preparing, with 
the most lively sensations of pleasure, to grat- 
ify my own wishes, and comply with your polite 
invitation. The romantic beauty of the rural 
scenes has forsaken me ; and what can so 
amply compensate for their absence, as the 
charms you offer ? 

' I envy you nothing which the town affords, 
but the advantages you derive from the choice 
of society adapted to your own taste. Your 
sentiments of the fashionable diversion of card- 
playing, are, in my view, perfectly just. I be- 
lieve that many people join in it, because it is 
the ion^ rather than from any other motive. 
And as such persons generally pay the great- 
est deference to Lord Chesterfield's opinions 
and n^axims, I have often wondered how they 
happened to overlook, or disregard his animad- 
versions upon this subject ; and have felt a 
strong inclination to tell them, that this all-ac- 
compUshed master of politeness, and oracle of 
pleasure^ ejrpressly says, ^^ W\ ^\£w.%VKSNR.\Na^^ 
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c neither the understanding nor the sense 

oave the least share, I look upon as frivc 

, and the resources of little minds, wh 

or do not think, or do not love to think." 

Ve had a pretty party here, last evening 

1 a party it literally was ; for it consiste 

arcly of ladies. This singular circumstanc 

19 remarked by one of the company, who, i 

ast, pretended to think it agreeable, becaus* 

lid she, we can now speak without restrain 

r the fear of criticism. I confess that I w; 

lot prude enough to acquiesce in her opinio 

Ladies of delicacy and refinement will n 

countenance or support a conversation, whi< 

gentlemen of sense and sentiment can disa] 

prove. As each were formed for social being 

and depend on the other for social happine? 

1 imagine that society receives its great 

charm trom a mutual interchange of sentim 

and knowledge. 

" Both sexes are reciprocal instrument 
each other's improvement. The rough s 
of the one is tempered by the gentlene 
the other, which has likewise its obligatic 
that spirit. Men's sentiments contract a 
er turn in the company of women, wl 
the other hand, find their volatility aba 
that of the men. Their different qualit 
termingling, form a happy symphony, 
their intimate conjunction, their real a 
ges must be common and inseparable : 
for those ridiculous wta.T\^\iTv^a about f 
ity, they may be recV^oiv^^ Vii^\3\\.i^ n 
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&nd betray a want of a due sense of its wise 
and gracious dispensations."''^ 

Many ladies affect to think it inconsistent 
with female reserve, to acknowledge them- 
selves pleased with the company of the other 
sex ; but while such are the objects and ad- 
vantages of a mixed society, I blush not to 
own myself desirous of its cultivation. Adieu. 

MATILDA FIELDING. 



To Miss CAROLINE LITTLETON. 

Boston, 
dear carolinc. 



•7 



I TAKE the liberty to send you Bennet's 
Letters. When my mamma put them into my 
hand, Sophia, said she, I recommend this book 
to your attentive perusal. It highly deserves 
it, and will richly reward your labour. You 
have, indeed, completed your school educa- 
tion ; but you have much yet to learn. Im- 
provements in knowledge are necessarily pro- 
gressive. The human mind is naturally ac- 
tive and eager in pursuit of information^ which 

♦TJie Ladioa' FmnA. 
14 
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lavc various and continual Rieans of ace 

.ating : but ne\cr will you have a more i 

irublc opportunity f(»r the cultivatioD of yo 

lul, than you now enjoy. You are now fr 

>in those domestic cares and avocatioi 

hich may hereailer fall to your lot, and occ 

y most of your time. Speculation must th 

rive place to practice. Be assiduous, thei 

iurc, to increase the fund, that it may yield y 

a competent interest, and afford you a const! 

resource of support and enjoyment. 

With these words she withdrew, while I ¥ 
still listening to the sweet accents of materi 
tenderness and discretion, which vibrated 
my car, even after her departure. 

I find it worthy the recommendation of 
good a judge.. As a moral writer, the prece 
and observations of its author are excelle 
as a religious one, his piety is exemplary, 
Iiis instructions improving. Mis selectic 
books, which he deems most proper for 
sex, though too numerous, perhaps, may 
withstanding, assist and direct the you 
their course of readin<j. 

Who would not imitate his Louisa ? 
he has forcibly displayed the bcautie? 
amiable disposition, and the advantage 
even that may derive from a virtuous o 
gious education. 

These letters are not scholastic ar 
rate dissertations ; they are address* 
heart j they are \\\e v\iiX\\Qi\;iv\^>\^^ia 
tion : and they canViaTdXy ^\sa\\.q\w 
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of virtue into every mind susceptible of its 
charms. 

If you have not read them, I will venture to 
predict that they will afford you entertainment, 
as well as instruction ; and if you have^ they 
will bear a second perusal. Indeed, every 
valuable book should be ro-perused. On a 
first reading, our curiosity to know something 
of all it contains, hurries us forward with a ra- 
pidity which outstrips both the memory and 
judgment. 

When this predominant passion is gratified, 
an attentive review will commonly furnish 
many useful and important lessons, which had 
nearly or quite escaped our notice before. 

This, by some, is deemed too laborious a 
task. They prefer company and conversation 
to reading of any kind ; and allege, in defence 
of their opinion, that a knowledge of the world, 
and of human nature, together with that ease 
and gracefulness of manners, which are of the 
utmost consequence to all who would make a 
respectable figure in life, are much better ob- 
tained in this way, than l)y the cold and unira- 
passioned perusal of books. 

But is not every acquisition of this sort 
merely superficial ? Need we not a guide, su- 
perior to our own judgment and experience, to 
point out the line of duty and propriety, in the 
various conditions and relations of our exist- 
ence ? 

Our acquaintance \vilh\\N\t\^c\vtc^^<i.\^\^'^\s.4 
manners can afibrd us bul axex'^ \vn\\\»^ x\ss^ 
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of mankind, in the diife'-cnt periods and stages 
of society. The inquisitive mind labours to 
extend its knowledge to the most distant climes 
and remote antiquity ; and craves other mate- 
rials tor tiic exercise of its rcflectincr powers, 
than can be derived from occasional and de- 
sultory conversation. Now, by what means 
can this laudable curiosity be so efiectually 
satislicd, as by the perusal of judicious and 
well chosen books ? Not that I would depre- 
ciate the value of good company (fori esteem 
it highly ;) but add its many advantages to 
those which reading affords. This combina- 
tion must have a happy tendency to give us 
possession, both of the virtues and graces ; 
and to render our attainments at once solid 
and ornamental. 

What think you, Caroline ? Do you agree 
with me in opinion ? Let me hear from you 
by the first opportunity ; and believe me 
yours most sincerely. 

SOPHIA MANCHESTER. 



To Miss SOPHIA MANCHESTER. 

Newburtport. 

/ TJiANK you, my deat^^tV^w^, ^qx VWVkook 
you were so obliging aa lo a^nd xaa \ \1\ASs2i 
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the letter which accompanied it. The book 
I had read ; but as you justly observCj I 
must be a gainer by a second perusal. 

Upon the subject of reading, I perfectly ac- 
cord with you in sentiment. It is an amuse- 
ment, of which I was hlways enthusiastically 
fond. Mrs. Williams regulated my taste ; 
and, by directing and maturing my judgment, 
taught me to make it a source of refined and 
substantial pleasure. I do not wish to pur- 
sue study as a profession, nor to become a 
learned lady ; but I would pay so much at- 
tention to it, as to taste the delights of litera- 
ture, and be qualified to bear a part in ration- 
al and improving conversation. Indeed, I 
would treasure up such a fund of useful 
knowledge, as may properly direct my course 
through life, and prove an antidote against 
the vexations and disappointments of the 
world. I think, Sophia, that our sex stand in 
special need of such a resource to beguile the 
solitary hours which a domestic station com- 
monly imposes. Is it not for the want of this 
that some females furnish a pretext for the 
accusation (which is illiberally brought against 
all) of having recourse to scandal, and the 
sallies of indelicate mirth ? Conversation re- 
quires a perpetual supply of materials from 
the mind : and accordingly as the mind has 
been cultivated or neglected, dignified or de- 
grading subjects will be introduced. 

I received a letter yesterday from our live- 

ly and lovely friead^ Axina NS^Kivwas^. >^^^ 
14# 
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dclightrullj blended in this charming girl, are 
vivacity and sentiment, ease and propriety. 
Adieu. 

CAROLINE LITTLETON. 



To Miss MARIA WILLIAMS. 

> 

BOSTOX. 

So often, my dear Maria, has the pen ( 

the divine, the moralist, and the novelist be€ 

employed on the subject of female fraility at 

seduction ; and so pathetically has each d 

scribed the folly and misery of the fatal del 

sion which involves many in disgrace, that 

am astonished when I see those, who ha 

the best means of information, heedlessly si 

rificing their reputation, peace and happinc 

to the specious arts of the Hbertine ! In tl 

case it is common for our sex to rail agaii 

the other, and endeavor to excite the pity 

the world by painting the advantage which \ 

been taken of their credulity and weakne 

But are we not sufficiently apprised of the ( 

cmics we have to encounter } And have 

not adequate motives to c\xcwms^^<i\.vsi\. \ 

firmness ? 
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I am generally an advocate for my own sex 
— but when they suffer themselves to fall a 
pray to seducers^ their pusillanimity admits no 
excuse. I am bold to affirm that every wo- 
man, by behaving with propriety on all occa- 
sions, may not only resist temptation, but 
repel the first attempts upon her honor and 
virtue. 

That levity of deportment, which invites 
and encourages designers, ought studiously 
to be avoided. Flattery and vanity are two 
of the most dangerous foes to the sex. A 
fondness for admiration insensibly throws 
off their guard, and leads them to listen and 
give credit to the professions of those who 
lie in wait to deceive. 

The following remarks, though severe, per- 
haps can hardly be deemed inconsistent with 
the character which their author assumes.* 
*' Women would do well to forbear their dec- 
lamations against the falsity and wickedness 
of men ; the fault is theirs, to fall into such 
coarse-spun snares as are laid for them. 

" That servile obsequiousness which wo- 
man should immediately look upon as the 
mark of fraud, and which should make them 
apprehend a surprise, is the very thing which 
allures them, and renders them soon the vic- 
tims of perjury and inconstancy; the just pun- 
ishment of a disposition which fixes their incli- 
nations on superficial qualities. It is this 

*Tbe Udiei ' YnenA. 
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peared, to conduct me to another room. Con- 
fusion and shame were visibly depicted in 
Clarinda's countenance ; and, unable to meet 
my eye, she threw her handkerchief over her 
face, and fell back in the chair. 

I followed the good woman, and apologising 
for my intrusion, told her the cause. She re- 
collected my having been there before^ and 
readily excused my freedom. 

By this time the rest of the company, who 
had been shown into a decent parlour, were 
inquiring for me ; and I could scarcely find 
opportunity to request my conductress to ask 
Clarinda's forgiveness in my name, and to as- 
sure her of my silence, before I had joined 
them. I assumed an appearance of cheerful- 
ness very foreign to the feelings of my heart, 
and related my mistake without any mention 
of the melancholy discovery I had made. We 
prevailed on the woman to accommodate us 
with tea and coffee, as we wished to ride no 
further. While preparations were making she 
came in to lay the table, and as she withdrew, 
gave me a token to follow her ; when she in- 
formed me that Clarinda had been extremely 
overcome by my detecting her situation, but 
being somewhat recovered desired a private in- 
terview. I accordingly repaired to her apart- 
ment, where I found her bathed in tears. 
Pity operated in my breast, and with an air of 
tenderness I offered her my hand ; but she 
withheld hers, exclaiming iii Vixci^^xw ^^^^^yoi^a^ 
O ao ! I am polluted — \ Yi^n^ latl«v\fc^^^xix 
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frien(l:?hi)> — I am unworthy eycn of jour com- 
passion. 

I bo;;gcd her to be calm, and promised her 
that she should suffer no inconvenience from 
my knov.lcd'jc ofiier condition. 

»Shc thanked me for my assurances, and 
subjoined that, since she knew the candor^and 
priicrosity of my disposition, she would en- 
trust nie with every circumstance relative to 
lior siianicfui fall ; when, afler a considerable 
pause, she proceeded nearly in the following 
words. 

** Though our acquaintance has been for 
some time suspended, and though we have 
lived in diHcrcnt parts of the town, yet com- 
mon fame has doubtless informed you that I 
was addressed by the gay, and to me, too 
c harming Florimel ! To the most captivating 
form, ho superadded the winning graces of 
])()litoncss, and all those insinuating arts which 
impprroptibly engage the female heart. 

'* His llattering attentions, and apparent ar- 
dour of affection, were to my inexperienced 
and snscoptiijlc mind, proofs of his sincerity ; 
and the olliisions of the most lively passion, 
wore returned with unsuspecting confidence. 

*^ My father, strict in his principles, and 
watchful for my real welfare, disapproved his 
suit ; alleging that although Florimel was cal- 
culated to please in the gayer moments of life, 
ho was nevertheless destitute of those senti- 
incntfi of rclii;ion aud VvT\.\\Ci.> V4\\\c\v\i\^ ^^ 
.sc/Jtiaii/ requisvlc to dux^\i\^ V^\:vc:\\.>j , ^>q\\ 
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could not bo persuaded that he lacked any 
perfection which maturer years would not 
give him ; and therefore finding my attach- 
ment unconquerable, my father reluctantly 
acquiesced in the proposed connexion. My 
ill-judged partiality for this ungenerous man 
absorbed every other passion and pursuit ; 
while he took advantage of my yielding fond- 
ness, and assumed liberties which I knew to 
be inconsistent with delicacy, but had not res- 
olution to repel. One encroachment succeed- 
ed another, and every concession was claim- 
ed and granted as a proof of love, till at length 
he became absolute master of my will and my 
person. Shame and remorse socn roused me 
to a sense of my guilt, and I demanded an im- 
mediate performance of his promise of mar- 
riage. This, under one pretext or another, he 
constantly evaded. His visits daily became 
less frequent, and his attentions less assiduous 
— while the most poignant anguish of mind 
deprived me of every comfort. I found my- 
self reduced to the humiliating alternative of 
entreating my seducer to screen me from infa- 
my by the name of wife, though he should 
never consider or treat me as such. To this 
he insultingly replied, that my situation must 
necessarily detect our illicit commerce ; and 
his pride could never brook the reputation of 
having a wife whose chastity had been sacri- 
ficed. As soon as rage and resentment, which 
at first look from mc lUe pow^x o^ mW^x-javl^^ 
would permit y Wretch \ excWvKv^^\V^'i^ ^^^^'^^^ 
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to you ihe sacriilco has been made ? 

but you liaa triumphed over my virtu 
sulijectcd mc to the disgrace and wrc 
ncss 1 ROW nulYcr f Was it not in token 
rpgard for you fhnt I yielded to your bi 
lLi>a!> ? Atid is tliis the requital 1 am 
ceivc ? Itasc, ungraloful man ! 1 c 
vour incnimess ! I detest the ungc 
ili.^poi^iiiiiii you betray, and henceforth 
all intercourse and society with you ! 
throw mysell'on Ihc mercy of my injuri 
routs, and renounce you forever. 

" Seeing mc almost frantic, he cnde 
to sootlic and appease me. He apol 
fi>r the harshness of his language, an 
made professions of unabaled atfectioi 
gave as a reason for deferring the ci 
union, at present, that commercial affai 
goJ him to sail immediately for Europ 
curing nic at the same time that on his 
he would not fail to renew and consu 
the connexion. To tins I gave no ere. 
therefore made no reply. He then rec 
mc to accept a purse to defray my ex] 
during his absence, which I rejected w 
duin ; and he departed. The distrc 
despair of my mind were inexpressible 
some days I resigned myself entirely 
agonizing pangs of grief. My parents 
ted my dejection to Florimel's deparlu 
strove to console me. It was not lonj 

ever, before my mothei 6\9co\eie4 \! 

cause. In her, resenlmonl gaNe ^\a.w 
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passion; but the anger of my father could not 
be appeased. He absolutely forbade me his 
aresence for some time ; but my mother at 
ength prevailed on him to see, and assure me 
>f forgiveness and restoration to favor, if I 
vould consent to renounce and disown my 
shild ; to which, not then knowing the force 
of maternal affection, I readily consented. 
This place was privately procured for me, 
and hither, under pretence of spending a 
nonth or two with a friend in the country, I 
retired. To-morrow my dear babe is to be 
taken from me ! It is to be put to nurse, I 
know not where ! All I am told is, that it 
shall be well taken care of! Constantly will 
its moans haunt my imagination, while I am 
deprived even of the hope of ministering to 
its wants ; but must leave it to execrate the 
hour which gave it birth, and deprive it of a 
parent's attention and kindness. 

** As soon as possible, I shall return to my 
father's house ; and as I am unknown here, 
and you are the only person, out of our fami- 
ly, who shares the dreadful secret, I flatter 
myself that my crime may still be concealed 
from the world. The reproaches of my own 
mind I can never escape. Conscious guilt 
will give the aspect of accusation to every eye 
that beholds me ; and however policy may 
compel me to wear the mask of gaiety and 
ease, my heart will be wrung with inexpressi- 
ble anguish by the remembTatvc^ o^ w^ ^'^^ «> 
and always alive to the disltesavck^ s'^iW^^v^'c^ 
16 
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To Miss JULIA GREENFIELD. 

Harmony-grove. 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 



I WAS much affected by the wo-fraught 
tale which you gave me in your last. We 
cannot too much regret that such instances of 
duplicity and folly are ever exhibited. They 
are alike disgraceful to both sexes, and dem- 
onstrate the debasing and fatal tendency of 
the passions, when suffered to predominate. 

Your observations upon our sex I believe to 
be just, though many would probably deem 
them severe. However, I think it not much 
to the honor of the masculine character,which 
the God of nature designed for a defence and 
safeguard to female virtue and happiness, to 
take advantage of the tender affection of the 
unsuspecting and too credulous fair ;] and, 
in return for her love and confidence, perfid- 
iously to destroy her peace of mind, and de- 
prive her of that reputation which might have 
rendered her a useful and ornamental member 
of society. True, we ought to take warning 
by such examples of treachery and deceit ; 
yet how much more conducive to V.\x^ Vocycw^x 
^nd happiaeas of our Bpcc'ieSj\>je\^>iNx^\^\NSi ^^- 
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c.•^^^i■^n to apprehend such ungenerous r 
tals of our sincerity and frankness. 

V(?-;t(ir<l:iy, in/ ma:nina took the liber 
rc:i:l tiiat part of yoiw letter, which con 
the story of Clarinda, to her pupils, ai 
make such comments upon it as the su 
suu'^iistod : durin^i which we could not 
ohsorvc the extreme emotion of one o 
missos, a most amiable girl of about six 
When the paragrapli respecting Clari 
disowning her child was read, she hastily 
and in broken accents bejjijed leave to 
draw. This was granted without any in 
into the cause ; though our curiosity, af 
may well suppose, was much excited, 
we wore dismissed, my mamma prevail 
her to tell the reason of her agitation. 

"I am," said she, "the illegitimate offs 
of parents, whom I am told are people c 
tunc and fashion. The fear of disgrace 
camo the dictates of natural affection, ai 
ducod my mother to abandon me in my inf 
She accordingly gave me away, with a 
sum of money, which she vainly ima 
would procure me kind and good treat 
But unhappily for me the people to wh 
was consifrned, availed themselves of 
security from inspection and inquiry, al 
the trust reposed in them, and exposed i 
the greatest hardships. As they were pe 
of v»J^^ar minds and unfeeling hearts, the 
not co/wmiserate my frv^nAX^i^^ c^c^w^xXaovv 
auiak sensibility incurred iVi^vc ^\"&^\^\ij 
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derision. I was oflen insultingly reproached 
with the misfortune of my birth; while the tears 
which these ungenerous reflections extorted 
from me, were either mocked or punished. I 
had a thirst for knowledge ; but they allowed 
me no time for acquiring it, alleging they 
could not support me in idleness, but that I 
must earn my living as they did theirs, by 
hard labor. Oppressed by these insults, J 
bore the galling yoke of their authority with 
the utmost impatience. When screened from 
observation, my tears flowed without restraint; 
and the idea of my parents' cruelty, in thus 
subjecting me to infamy and wretchedness, 
continually haunted my imagination. Some- 
times I fancied my mother in view, and ex- 
posing my tattered raiment, expostulated with 
her concerning the indignities I suffered, and 
the unreasonable hardship of leaving me to 
bear ^11 the punishment of my guilty birth J 
At other times I painted to myself a father, in 
some gentleman of pleasing aspect ; and fond- 
ly indulged themomentary transport of throw- 
ing myself at the feet of one, whom I could 
call by that venerable and endearing name ! 
Too soon, however, did the reverse of paren- 
tal tenderness awake me from my delusive 
reveries. 

" In this manner I lingered away my exis- 
tence, till I was twelve years old ; when go- 
ing one day to the house of a gentleman in 
the neighborhood, to which I Nva-a Ci^^w ^^x:^. 
to Bell herbs, and other trifles^ \ ^^^ ^vt^^Vfe^ 
*15 
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into the parlor, where the most beautiful sight 
in nature opened to my view ; while the con- 
tract hctwoon my own situation, and that of 
chiKlrrn blessed with nlfectionate parents, 
pave me the most painful sensations. The 
lady i^f the house was surrounded by her four J 
S'Uis, the eldest of whom was reading lessons, 
which she most pathetically inculcated upon 
ail. As the door was open, I stood some min- 
utes uiio:)servcd ; and was so delighted with 
thi' to:u!er accents in which her instructions 
wcr(? i:np:irled, and the cheerful obedience 
M iiii wliiih they were received, that I had no 
disposition to interrupt them. 

'* At length I was seen, and bid to come in. 
But when questioned about my errand I was 
s;> ahsDrhed in the contemplation of maternal 
and tilial love, exhibited in this happy group, 
that my ton«;no refused utterance, and I burst 
into tears. The children gathered around 
and im]uired what ailed the poor little girl ? 
Hilt \,Uoi\ the lady took me by the hand, and 
kiiull/ asked what was the matter, I could not 
restrain or conceal mv feelin^xs. When mv 
tours JKid relieved me, I related the cause of 
mv •Tiief ; describing my own situation, and 
the eliect which its contrast had produced on 
my mind. 

*' SliG was afTccted by my story, and seem- 
ed pleased with my sensibility ; while the 
children lamented my misfortunes, and artless- 
A' requested their mamma loV^ltivQ come and 
y/re with thcni. 
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*^ Little did I thQn expect so great a favor ; 

but to my surprise as well as joy^ Mrs. , 

the lady of whom I have been speaking, and 
by whom I am put under your care, came a 
few days afler, and asked the people where I 
lived, if they were willing to part with me. 
By their consent she took me home, and has 
ever since treated me like a child. 

" 1 am now happy beyond expression. My 
gratitude to my benefactress, who, guided by 
a wise and good Providence, has snatched me 
from obscurity and misery, and given me so 
many advantages for improvement, is un- 
bounded. 

^' But the idea that any helpless innocent 
should be unnaturally exposed to the suffer- 
ings which I have experienced, is-insupporta- 
bly distressing to my imagination. 

" Let my story, if possible, be told to Cla- 
rinda, that she may be induced to have com- 
passion upon' her defenceless offspring." 

You are at liberty, -therefore, my dear Julia, 
to make what use you please of this letter. I 
shall make no comments upon the subject of 
it, nor add any thing more to its length, but 
that I am affectionately yours. 

MARIA WILLIAMS. 




Mv contcmplnlcd i 
must be deferred. A 
confined my mamma to her i 
claimed nil my lime and atten 
me to a new scene of care ; 
which I wns obliged losuperii 
io disposition. Her recovery 
restored tmnquillilj and joy It 
Ebe baa net yet resumed the i 
Household afiairs. To ihia, b 
is reconciled by the hope 1 
may render me an adept in 
onay. Indeed, Anna, I think 1 
branch of fcmule education ; 
whether it can be acquired by 
tion. To me it is plain that e 
to have some practice in the ni 
family, befort: sbo takes upon 
portant trust. 

Do not many of the mistaki 
lies of life arise from a def 
point i 
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the task, and have too seldom any inclination 
to perform duties which require so much time 
and attention ; and with which, perhaps, they 
have injudiciously been taught to connect the 
idea of servility. Hence it is, that when 
called to preside over families, they commit 
many errors, during their novitiate, at least, 
which are alike detrimental to their interest 
and happiness. How necessary is it, then, to 
avoid this complication of evils by a seasona- 
ble application to those offices of housewifery, 
which may one day became our province. 

Early rising, I find a great assistance in my 
present occupation. It is almost incredible 
how much may be gained by a diligent im- 
provement of those hours which are but too 
commonly lost in sleep. I arose this morning 
with the dawn. The serenity of the sky and 
the fragrance of the air invited me abroad. 
The calmness which universally prevailed 
served to tranquillize my mind, while the re- 
cedinor shades of ninrht, and the risin<; beams 
of day, formed a contrasted assemblage of the 
beautiful, the splendid, the solemn, and the 
sublime. The silence which pervaded tlie 
surrounding scenery was interrupted only by 
the inelody of the feathered songsters, who 
seemed to rejoice in this undisturbed oppor- 
tunity of praising their maker. My heart ex- 
panded with gratitude and love to the all-boun- 
tiful Author of nature ; and so absorbed was 
I 10 the most delightfu\ m^d*\\.^\!\<iw%^ '^^ V 
saw with regret the hour a^^To^cXi\\\^^V\0^ 
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ment, and even to devotion, 
dissipated nor the recluse cs 

CLEORA I 



To Miss HARRIOT 



DEAR HARRIOT, 

I SINCERELY thank you for 
letter, by the last post, and f 
whjch it was accompanied. 
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I have been reviewing Millot's Elements 
of Ancient and Modern History ; and recom- 
mend it to your re-perusal. It is undoubt- 
edly the most useful compendium extant. The 
tedious minuteness and prolix details of (lieges 
and battles, negociations and treaties, which 
fatigue the reader and oppress the niemory in 
most works of the kind, are happily avoided 
in this ; while the elegance, simplicity, con- 
ciseness and perspicuity of the style, render it 
intelligible to every capacity^ and pleasing to 
every taste. To those who have a relish for 
history, but want leisure to give full scope, 
Millot is well calculated to afford both infor- 
mation and entertainment. It is an objec- 
tion, commonly made by our sex to studies of 
this nature, that they are dry and elaborate ; 
that they yield little or no exercise to the 
more sprightly faculties of the mind ; that the 
attention is confined to an uninteresting and 
barren detail of facts, while the imagination 
pants in vain for the flowery wreaths of dec- 
oration. 

This is a plausible excuse for those tvho 
read only for amusement, and are willing to 
sacrifice reason, and the enlargement of their 
minds, to the gaudy phantom of a day ; but it 
can never be satisfactory to the person, who 
wishes to combine utility with pleasure, and 
dignity with relaxation. 

History improves the understanding, and 
furnishes a knowledge of human nature and 
human events, which may V^q \i^^^v\ %2ik\«^ 
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To Miss MARIA WILLIAMS. 

BOSTON 
MT DEAR MARIA, 

Since I wrote you last, I have made an 
reeable visit to my good friend Sylvia Star. 
ler rambling in the fields and gardens till 
\ were fatigued, we went into her brother's 
rary. He wa^ in a studious attitude, but 
ve us a polite reception. We are come, 
nintor, said I. Be so kind as to furnish us 
th some instructive page, which combines 
tertainment and utility; and while it informs 
s mind, delights the imagination. I am not 
ppy enough to know your taste respecting 
oks, said he ; and therefore, may not make 
)roper selection. Here, however, is an au- 
>r highly spoken of by a lady who has lately 
ded to the number of literary publications ; 
tiding me Sterne's Sentimental Journey, 
losed and returned the book. You have, 
leed, mistaken my taste, said I. Wit, blend- 
with indelicacy, never meets my approba- 
a. While the fancy is allured, and the 
ssions awakened, by this pathetic humourist, 
I foundations of virtue are insidiously un- 
'mined, and modest dignity itiaew&vbl^ V^^- 
red. Welly said he, BmlWugX^ ,^^T>Ba.^%^^^ 
16 
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are seriously incHncd. If so, this vo 
sermons may possibly please you. S 
rejoined I. The serious mind must ti 
distrust from the levity which pervade 
discourses, and from the indecent flow 
and humour, which converts even th< 
writings, and the most solemn subjec 
ligion, into frolic and buffoonery. Sir 
is your opinion of this celebrated writ 
he, I will not insult your feelings by 
you his Tristram Shandy. But here L 
crwit, famous for his *' purity." Yes 
if obscene and vulgar ideas, if ill-nati 
marks and filthy allusions by purity, S 
doubtedly bears the palm from all his 
poraries. As far as grammatical cor 
and simplicity of language can des 
epithet, his advocates may enjoy thei 
ments unmolested ; but in any other 
the word, he has certainly no claim to 
ty." I conceive his works, notwiths 
to be much less pernicious in their tc 
than those of Sterne. They are noi 
chanting in their nature^ nor so subtle 
effects. In the one, the noxious insi 
of licentious wit are concealed under 
ful blandishments of sympathetic sen 
while we at once recoil from the rud« 
which is made upon our delicacy, 
roughness and vulgarity of the other. 
Choose then, said Amintor, for you 
availed myself of his offer, and soon f 
e/es upon Dr. Helknaip^a Ua^Xot^ 



t^ 
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Hampshire, and American Biography ; both 
of which I have since read with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

By this jadicious and impartial historian, 
we are led from its first settlement to trace 
the progress of the infant colony. We accom- 
pany its inhabitants in their enterprizes, their 
dangers, their toils, and their successes. We 
take an interest in their prosperity ; and we 
tremble at the dreadful outrages of the barba- 
rous foe. Our imagination is again recalled 
to the gradual advance of population and ag- 
riculture. We behold the wilderness bloom- 
ing as the rose^ and the haunts of savage 
beasts, and more savage men, converted into 
fruitful fields and pleasant habitations. The 
arts and sciences flourish ; peace and harmo- 
ny are restored; and we are astonished at the 
amazing contrast, produced in little more than 
a century. 

When we return to the American Biogra- 
phy, gratitude glows in our bosoms towards 
those intrepid and active adventurers, who 
traversed a trackless ocean, explored an un- 
kaown region, and laid the foundation of em- 
pire and independence in this western hemis- 
phere. The undaunted resolution, and cool, 
determined wisdom of Columbus, fill us with 
profound admiration. We are constrained to 
pay a tribute of just applause to the generos- 
ity of a female mind exemplified in Isabella^ 
who, to surmount every obalac\e,TicJc\^ e.a^- 
Beoied to aacrifice even bet i^^x^otv^X ox\>3^- 
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ments to the success of this glorious expe< 
tion. 

The daring spirit of Captain Smith, and ti 
prudence, policy and magnanimitj of bis co 
duct to the treacherous natives, and to I 
equally treacherous and ungrateful countr 
men, exhibit an example of patriotism ai 
moderation, which at once commands our a 
plause, and interests our feelings. While \ 
tremble and recoil at his dreadful situatio 
when bending his neck to receive the murdc 
ous stroke of death, the native virtues ofo 
sex suddenly reanimate our frame ; and wi 
sensations of rapture, we behold compassio 
benevolence, and humanity, triumphant ev 
in a savage breast ; and conspicuously d 
played in the conduct of the amiable thou, 
uncivilized Pocahontas ! Nor are the otli 
characters in this work uninteresting ; aac 
am happy to find that the same masterly p 
is still industriously employed for the pub 
good;* and that a second volume of Araeric 
Biography is now in press. 

In reviewing this letter, I am astonished 
my own presumption, in undertaking to pi 
the critic. My imagination has outstrip^ 
my judgment ; but I will arrest its care 
and subscribe myself most affectionately you 
SOPHIA MANCHESTER 

♦IIow vain are our expectations ! While the types ^ 
setting for this very page. Dr. Belkuap suddenly expire 
a fit.^jPrinter. 
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To Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. 

Boston. 

PEAR ANNA, 

i RETIRED, afler breakfast this morning^ 
determined to indulge myself in my favorite 
amusement, and write you a long letter. I 
had just mended my pen and folded my paper, 
when I was informed that three ladies waited 
for me in the parlor. I stepped down and 

found Lucinda P , Flavia F , and 

.Delia S They were gaily dressed, 

and still more gaily disposed. ^^ We called," 
said they, <^ to invite you, Miss Maria, to 
join our party for a shopping tour." Loath 
to have the ideas dissipated, which I had col- 
lected in my preicranium, for the purpose of 
transmitting to a beloved sister, I declined ac- 
eepting their invitation ; alleging that I had 
no occasion to purchase any thing to day ; 
and therefore begged to be excused from ac« 
companying them. They laughed at my rea- 
son for not engaging in the expedition. 
" Buying," said their principal speaker, '* is 
no considerable part of our plan, I assure you. 
Amusement is what we are after. We frank- 
ly acknowledge \t a delightiivA ^\^\SSvc^\wv ^'v 
our vanity, to traverse CorrinVWAo t^^w^^^^ 
16^ 
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obsequious congees, and to call forth the 
lantry and activity of the beaux, behind 
counter; who, you must know, are extrei 
alert when we belles appear. The wa 
of our feathers, and the attractive airs we 
sume, command the profoundest attention, 
of master and apprentices ; who, duped 
our appearance, suffer less brilliant cus 
crs to wait, or even to depart without no 
till we have tumbled over and refused 
the goods in the shop. We then bid a very 
adieu ; express our regret at having give 
much trouble ; are assured in return tb 
has been rather a pleasure ; and leave t 
their trouble for their pains." 

A most insignificant amusement this, s 
to myself ! How little can it redound to 
honor and happiness of these unthin 
girls, thus to squander their time in fo 
giddy maze ! They undoubtedly wish tc 
tract eclat; but they would do well to ren 
her those words ofthe satirist, which, with 
alteration of a single term, may be ap] 
to them. 

'* Columbia's daughters, much more fair than nic 
Too fond of admiration, lose their price ! 
Worn in the public eye, give cheap delight 
To throngs, and tarnish to the sated sight.'* 

Viewing their conduct in this light, I i 
stood their solicitations, though I palliatec 
refusal in such a manner as to give no 
brage. 
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Of all expedients to kill fime, this appears 
to me, as I know it will to you, the most ridic- 
ulous and absurd. 

What possible satisfaction can result from 
such a practice ? It certainly fatigues the 
body ; and is it any advantage to the mind ? 
Does it enlarge the understanding, inspire 
useful ideas, or furnish a source of pleasing 
reflection ? True, it may gratify a vitiated 
imagination, and exhilarate a light and trifling 
mind. But these ought to be restrained and 
regulated by reason and judgment, rather than 
indulged. 

I wish those ladies, who make pleasure the 
supreme object of their pursuit, and argue in 
vindication of their conduct, that 

** Pleasure is good, and they for pleasure made," ■ 

would confine themselves to that species 
which 

'* Neither blushes nor expires." 

The domestic virtues, if duly cultivated, 
might certainly occupy those hours, which 
they are now solicitous to dissipate, both with 
profit and delight. ^^But it is time enough to be 
domesticated," say they, " when we are pla- 
ced at the head of families, and necessarily 
confined to care and labor." 

Should not the mind, however, be seasona- 
bly inured to the sphere of life which Ptovv- 
dence assigns us? 
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" To guide the pencil, turn th' instructire page ; 
To lend new flavor to the fruitful year. 
And heighten nature's diunties ; in their race 
To rear tJieir graces into second life ; 
To give society its highest taste ; 
Well-ordered home man's beet delight to make ; 
And, by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
With every gentle care eluding art. 
To raise the virtues, animate the bliss. 
And sweeten all the toils of human life ; 
This be the female dignity and praise." 

A proper attention to these Decessary dutie 
and embellishments, would not only correc 
tills rambling disposition, but happily leav 
neither leisure nor temptation for its indul 
gencc. 

I intended to have given you somt accouo 
of my agreeable visit here ; but the chit-cha 
of the ladies 1 have mentioned, has occupiei 
a large portion of my time this morning, an< 
an engagement to dine abroad claims th< 
rest. 

1 hope soon to embrace you in our belovei 
retirement, and again to enjoy the sweets o 
my native homo. 

** Had I the choice of sublunary gopd. 

What could I wish that I possess not there t 

Health, leisure, means t' improve it, friendbhip, peace.' 

My most dutiful affections await mamma 
and my kind regards attend the young ladie: 
residing with her. How great a share of mj 
ardent love is at your command, need not b< 
renewedly testified. 

MARIA. ^1\A.\K^^. 
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To Miss SOPHIA MANCHESTER. 

Newburyport. 

The extracts which you transmitted to me 
in your last letter, my dear Sophia, from your 
favorite author, Dr. Young, corresponded ex- 
actly with the solemnity infused into my mind 
by the funeral of a neighbor, from which I had 
just returned. 

I agree with you that the Night-Thoughts 
are good devotional exercises. It is impossi- 
ble to read them with that degree of attention 
which they merit, without being affected by 
the important and awful subjects on which 
they treat. But Toung, afler all, is always 
too abtruse, and in many instances too gloomy 
for me. The most elaborate application is 
necessary to the comprehension of his mean- 
ing and design ; which when discovered oAen 
tend rather to depress than to elevate the 
spirits. 

Thompson is much better adapted to my 
taste. Sentiment, elegance, perspicuity and 
sublimity are all combined in his Seasons. 
What an inimitable painter! How admirably 
he describes the infinitely variegated beauties 
and operations of nature ! To the feeling and 
susceptible heart they are presented uv \.\v^ 
strongest light Nor is the euet^"^ c>^ \vva\5jx!w- 
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guage less perceivable, when be describes 
Deity riding on the wings of the wind, and 
recting the stormy tempest. 

** How chang'd the scene ! In blazing height of nooi 

The 8UU oppressed, is plunged in thickest gloom. 

Still horror reigns, a dismal twilight round. 

Of struggling night and dAy malignant mix'd. 

Far to the hot equator crowding nist. 

Where highly rarefy M, the yielding air. 

Admits their stream, incessant vapours roll. 

Amazing clouds on clouds continual heap'd ; 

Or whirrd tempestuous by the gusty wind. 

Or silent, borne along, heavyrand^slow. 

With the big stores of streaming oceans charg'd: 

Meantime, amid these upper sea's condens'd 

Around the cold aerial mountain's brow, 

And by conflicting winds together dash'd, 

The thunder holds his blacKTtremendous throne. 

From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage ; 

Till in the furious elemental war 

Dissolve the*whole precipitated mass. 

Unbroken floods and torrents pours." 

Conscious of our own weakness and depei 
ence, we can hardly fail to adore and to f( 
that Divine Power, whose agency this ima^ 
ry exhibits to our minds. Nor are the dev< 
affections of our hearts less excited, when 
behold the same glorious Being arrayed 
love, and accommodating the regular succi 
sion of summer and winter, seed time and hi 
vest to our convenience and comfort, Wh 
nature, obedient to his command, revives t 
vegetable world, and diffuses alacrity a 
joy throughout the animal, and even ratioi 
creation, we involuntan\y e\<i\wu with t 

poet, 
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'* Hail, source of being ! Universal soul 

Of heaven and earth ! Ewential Presence, hail ! 

To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thoughts 

Continual climb; who, with a master hand. 

Hast the great wh(de into perfection toucb'd. 

By Thek various vegetative tribes. 

Wrapt in a filmy, net and clad with leaves. 

Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew. 

By Thee disposed into cogenai foils. 

Stands each attractive plant, and sucks, and gwellv 

The juicy tide ; a twining mass of tubes. 

At Th y command, the vernal sun awakes 

The torpid sap, detruded to the root 

By wintry winds ; which now in fluent dance. 

And lively fermentation, mounting spreads 

All this inumerous-colour'd scene of things." 

Aided in our observations by this pathetic 
uid pious writer, our hearts beat responsive to 
the sentiments of gratitude, which he indirect- 
ly, yet most forcibly inculcates in that devout 
address to the Supreme Parent : 



<«. 



Were every faultering tongue of man. 



Almighty Father ! silent in thy praise. 

Thy works themselves would raise a general voice, 

£ven in the depth of solitary woods. 

By human foot untrod : proclaim the power, 

And to the quire celestial Thee resound, 

Th' eternal cause, support, and End of all !" 

By this beautiful poem we are allured to 
the study of nature, and to the contemplation 
of nature's God. Our hearts glow with de- 
votion and love to the sovreign Lord and bene- 
factor of the universe ; and we are drawn, by 
the innumerable displays of his ^codaeaa^ to 
the practice of virtue and TcA\g^\oxi. 
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You may, possibly call me aa enthusiast 
Be it so. Yet I contend for the honor, but 
especially for the privilege, of being a cheer- 
ful one. For I think we dishonor our heaven- 
ly father by attaching any thing gloomy or 
forbidding to his character. In this participa- 
tion of divine blessings, let us rather exercise 
a thankful, and contented disposition. 

I remain your's most afiectionately. 

CAROLINE LITTLETON. 



To Mrs, WILLIAMS. 

Boston. 

dear madam, 

By her desire in conjunction wilh my own 
inclination, I inform you that Harriot Henly, 

is no more Yesterday she gave her hand, 

and renounced her name together; threw aside 
the sprightly girl we have been so long ac- 
customed to admire, and substituted in her 

place the dignified and respectable head of a 

family, in Mrs. Farmm^loxi, 
Have I not lost my arciv«\A^ ^twcA %»k^ ^asftr 
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ciate ! Will not her change of situation tend 
to lessen our intercourse, and alienate our af- 
fections ? 

When I contemplate the social circle, so 
firmly cemented in the bands of friendship, at 
the boarding school, where the most perfect 
harmony, ease and satisfaction presided, I 
recoil at the idea of becoming less dear, less 
interesting, and less necessary to each other. 
It is with the utmost reluctance thut I admit 
the idea of rivals to that afiection and benevo- 
lence which we have, so long, and so sincere- 
ly interchanged. 

The charm however is broken. Harriot is 
already married; and my friends are extreme- 
ly solicitous that I should follow her example. 
But in a connexion which requires so many 
precautions, before it is formed, and such un- 
interrupted circumspection and prudence af- 
terwards ; the great uncertainty of the event 
inspires me with timidity and apprehen- 
sion. 

Harriot put into my hands, and I read with 
pleasure, the book which you recommended 
to her on the subject. But still we wished for 
your instruction and advice. The sentiments 
of a person so dear and interesting to us, are 
particularly calculated to engage our atten- 
tion,and influence our conduct. Relying, too^ 
on your judgment and experience, your form- 
ing pen may render us more worthy objects of 
attachment 

We, however, unite in assuivcv^'^wx ^"v ^xa 

IT 



and grateful 

LAB 



To Mi$s LAURA 



DEAR LAURA, 

The obligations undei 
by your generous confide 
expressions of regard, in 
sume the Preceptress t 
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It is, indeed, my young friend, a matter of 
the most serious consequence, which lies up- 
on your mind, and awakens your anxiety. 
Your friends are studious of your welfare, and 
kindly concerned that the important die on 
which the happiness of your life depends, 
should be judiciously cast. You doubtless re- 
member, that I discoursed upon this subject in 
my concluding lessons to your class. 

Disparity of tempers, among other things 
which were then suggested, and which 
you will doubtless recollect, was represented, 
as tending to render life uncomfortable. But 
there are other disparities which may be equal- 
ly hostile to your peace. 

Disparity of years is very apt to occasion 
the indulgence of passions destructive of con- 
jugal felicity. The great difference between 
the sprightly vivacity, and enterprise of youth, 
and the deliberate caution, phlegmatic cold- 
ness^ and sententious wisdom of age render 
them very unpleasant companions to each oth- 
er Marriage between persons of these oppo- 
site descriptions is commonly the result of pe- 
cuniary motives, with one party, at least : the 
suspicion of this, in the other, must necessari- 
ly produce discontent, uneasiness, and disaf- 

£9ctioD. 

Age is naturally jealous of respect, and ap- 
prehensive of being slighted. The most trifling 
and unmeaning inattentions will therefore be 
construed amiss. For au exceaavN^ ^^^vt^ qC 
being objecia of supreme xe^iit^ \a ^m^^V v^- 
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variably accompanied with a strong 
of being the reverse. Hence accui 
preaches and restraints, on the one 
duce disgust, resentment and ali< 
the other, till mutual and unceasing 
ness ensue. Indeed, where intei 
j.^ J without this inequality of years, is 

^'^ pal inducement, marriage is seld( 

Esteem and love are independent 
V \ -«ll and its appendages. They are noi 

\M or bought. The conjugal relation 

'I I * '-^1 and interesting, the mind as well as 

^ ^ is so intimately concerned in it, that 

\;[- more substantial and engaging ii 

requisite to make it a blessing. 

Marriage, being the commence 
domestic life, beside the many agr 
cumstances attending it, has its pec 
and troublas which require the 
companion actuated by better prin 
possessed of more amiable endow 
'^ Ct outward splendor and magnificen 

ford. In the hour of sickness ai 
riches it is true, can bestow bodil 
and cordials; but can they be mad 
alent for the tender sympathy, the 
kindness, and the alleviating attc 
bosom friend, kindly assiduous tc 
pains, animate our prospects, and 
languid moments which elude all 
solations ? The sorrows as well as 
a family sfate, are often sucVi aa t 
bosom friend can parlicVpaXe, 
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must be engaged before it can repose with 
ease and confidence. To a lady of sensibili- 
ty, the confinement of the body, without the 
consent and union of according minds, must 
be a state of inexpressible wretchedness. 

Another situation, not lessto be deplored, is 
a connexion with the immoral and profane. 

How shocking must it be, to hear that sa- 
cred NAME, which you revere and love, con- 
stantly treated with levity and irreverence ^ 
And how painful the necesssity of being con- 
strained, for the sake of peace, towitness insi- 
lence,and without even the appearance of dis- 
approbation, the most shameful outrages upon 
religion and virtue ! May you never taste the 
bitterness of this evil. 

Intemperance is a vice, which one would 
imagine no lady would overlook in a suitor. 
But, strange to tell ! there are those even a- 
mong our own sex, who think and speak of in- 
ebriation in the other, at the jovial and well 
furnished board, as a mark of conviviality and 
good fellowship. 

How degrading and how dreadful must this 
enormity appear to an interested, affectionate 
and virtuous wife ! What agonizing pangs of 
mortification and anguish must she endure, 
when she meets him, in whose society she de- 
lights; whose return she has anticipated with 
impatience, and whose happiness and honor 
are the moving springs of her life^ intoxicated 
with wiae; the powers of V\va mtA svi^^wA'sA 
bjr the poisonoua cup, and ex^x'^ ^^cx\v^ ^" 
17* 
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sorbed in the deadly draught ! What a per- 
petual source of dread and apprehension must 
hence arise; and how often must the blush of 
indignant virtue and wounded delicacy be cal- 
led forth. 

The gamester is an equally dangerous com- 
panion. His family is robbed^ not only of his 
company and his talents, but of that proper- 
ty, to the benefit of which they have an indis- 
putable claim. His earnings are squandered 
among worthless and profligate associates 
abroad; while the fruitful partner of his life, 
and perhaps, too, a rising offspring, languisli 
at home for want of bread! 

How fatal is the tendency of such examples 

How can that father inculcate the duties o 

piety, virtue and decency, who exhibits thi 

reverse of each in his own conduct ? Am 

under what an unspeakable disadvantage 

must that mother labor, in the instruction an* 

education of her children, whose admonitions 

counsels, and directions are practically coun 

teracted by him who ought to bear an equf 

share of the burden ! The government an 

superintendence of a family are objects of sue 

magnitude and importance, that the union an 

co-operation of its heads are indispensabl 

necessary. It is a little commonwealth; an 

if internal feuds and dissentions arise, anarch 

and confusion must ensue. 

Domestic happiness is the foundation • 

every other species. M Ivm^^, vcv^^^^^ n 

may enjoy ourselves abroad, ^mow%Q>rt S.x\^ 
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-^but agood heart will return home^ as to the 
seat of felicity. 

** Home is the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where 
Supporting and supported, polished friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss." 

Since so much, then, depends upon a judi- 
cious choice, how important is it, that you ex- 
amine well^before you decide; and that you dis- 
pense with no quality in the man to whom you 
shall give your hand, which is essential to the 
virtue and happiness of your life. For this 
purpose, consult your judgment rather than 
your fancy ; and suffer not superficial ac- 
complishments, but solid merit to preponde- 
rate. 

I have now endeavored to point out the 
most apparent and threatening dangers to 
which you maybe exposed. But though these 
are avoided, many unforeseen accidents will 
doubtless occur to cloud your sanguine hopes. 
These, when there are no vices to pro- 
duce them, may arise from follies, and from 
the indulgence of erroneous expectations. 
Little misunderstandings sometimes occasion 
disagreements which terminate in coldness 
and disaffection, and plant a root of bitterness 
which can hardly be eradicated. 

Let prudence, therefore, be your pole-star, 
when you enter the married state. Watch 
with the greatest circums^ecUoa ovec y^"^^" 
self; and always exercise \.\x^ \.^w^^\^^'^^^- 
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tioD, the most unwearied patience, and tli 
most cheerful acquiescence in the treatment < 
your companion. Guard especially againi 
being affected by those little inattentions an 
foiblesy which too oflen give [pain and um 
brage without design ; and produce those re 
monstrances, criminations, and retorts, whic 
are the^great inlets of strife, and bane c 
love. 

You must bear with calnmeis, every thin, 
that the sincerest desire of peace ca 
dictate ; and studiously avoid every expres 
sion, and even look, which may irritate an 
oftend. Your own happiness, you will cor 
sider so intimately connected with that of you 
husband, as to be inseparable ; and conse 
quently, that all your hopes of comfort in thi 
life, and perhaps too, in the next, depend upo: 
your conducting with propriety and wisdor 
towards him. 

I take the liberty, through you, to conve 

my congratulations to Mrs. Farmington. Ma 

her change of condition be happy, to th 

full extent of our most sanguine expectationi 

and benevolent wishes. I fully intended writ 

ing her on the subject, but having unwaril 

bestowed so much time upon you, that for th 

present, I must forego the pleasure. Som 

things in this letter, which you will doubtles 

communicate, are applicable to her case 

These she will receive as friendly hints froi 

/we / and I am confidenl tVial \i^x Vtiq^tl dv 

cretion will continue to sYied a>aeti\%ti wi^^ 
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gaging influence upon her whole deportment 
and render her uniformly respected and belov- 
ed. 

The bearer is waiting, and I can only add, 
that I remain your sincere and aflectionate 
friend. 

MARY WILLIAMS. 



To Miss CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 

Boston, 
dear cleora, 

The pleasing hope with which you inspired 
rae, when we parted last, of receiving a visit 
from you in town, has been constantly cher- 
ished. I have anticipated your arrival with 
the utmost impatience; but have endeavored, 
notwithstanding, to beguile the slow-paced 
hours by a useful and pleasing occupation ; 
the revision of my geographical studies. 

My papa has kindly procured me Doctor 
Morse's last and much improved edition of 
Univerj^ai Geography, vrYiVcVi \«Vi\3k.V\\^ '^^i>ab- 
iance of a pair of globes Yie ^o^^^^^'^^^j^^^ 
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afforded me the most^delightfuJ eDtertaininent. 
When at school, I thought this the most a- 
greeable study allotted me ; never deeming it 
a task, but an amusement. 

It affords me, as it must every true Ameri- 
can, the sincerest pleasure to be furnished 
with the means of acquiring this favorite sci- 
ence, by my own countryman ; and the spirit 
of Columbian independence e:(ults in my bo- 
som, at the idea of being able to gain an accu- 
rate acquaintance with my own and other 
countries, without recourse to the labors of 
foreigners. 

I think the present generation are under 
special obligations to the active industry of Dr. 
Morse, in providing us with that necessary 
and rich fund of information, which his Ge- 
ography and Gazeteer contain. From these 
sources we may derive a sufficient knowledge 
of the world we inhabit, without departing 
from our domestic sphere. 

Come then, my dear Cleora, and without 
fatigue or expense, we will make the tour of 
the globe together. After investigating the 
local situation of different and distant climes, 
we will turn to the historic page, and examine 
the manners, government, character and im- 
provements of their inhabitants. We will 
traverse the frozen wastes of the frigid zones, 
and the burning sands of the equatorial re- 
gion; then return and bless the temperate 
and happy medium in w\\\cYi vre w^ ^W.^ \ 
and ca&ting an eye around^ exvjW Viv o\« ^^ 
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culiar advantages of soil and situation^ peace 
and good g^overnment, virtue and religion. 

The fine mornings of this season afford 
many delightful hours, before the heat of the 
day relaxes the mind and enervates the body. 
Gome, then, enjoy and improve these, in 
concert with your faithful and affectionate 
friend, 

JULIA GREENFIELD. 



To Miss MATILDA FIELDING. 

Harmony-grove, 
dear matilda, 

Last Thursday, after having concluded the 
usual occupations and sedentary amusements 
of the day, I walked out, towards evening, to 
enjoy the benefit of a cool and fragrant air, 
and the serenity and beauty of those rural 
scenes which have a powerful tendency to 
soothe and tranquillize the mind. When I had 
rambled in the fields to a considerable dis- 
tance, I crossed into the road, to return home 
free from the inconvenience of the dew, which 
had begun to falL 
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I had not proceeded far, when I obsem 
female, who had the appearance of youth 
misfortune, sitting by the wall in a pei 
attitude, with an infant in her lap. Wfa 
approached her, she arose, and in the 
humble and pathetic accents, besought n 
direct her to some shelter, where she n 
repose her weary limbs for the night, 
aspect and language of distress awakene< 
compassion. To know she really ne 
charity, was a suiHcient inducement wit! 
to bestow it, without scrupulously inqu 
whether she deserved it or not. I ther 
told her to follow me, and I would coi 
her to a lodging. 

As we walked on, I questioned her res 
ing the place of her nativity, her paren 
and the reason of her being reduced t 
situation in which I had found her. SI 
formed me that she was born in Ireland : 
her parents brought her into this countr; 
fore her remembrance ; that while she 
very young, they both died, and lefl her 
protection and mercy of strangers ; the 
was bandied one from another, in the v 
where Providence had cast her lot, ti! 
was able to earn her own living : " and 
that time," said she, " I believe the cl 
ter of an honest and industrious girl w 
be refused me." How then, said I, 
you by this incumbrance ? pointing t 
child. ^^In that," repWed she^ " I an 
guilt/. Brought up m \gxvox«LWt^ q»1 
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principles of decency, virtue, and religion, 
which have kept you innocent, Madam, I was 
ruined by a deceitful man, who, under the 
mask of love, and with the most solemn prom- 
ises of marriage, betrayed my confidence, 
and lefl me to reap the bitter fruits of my 
credulity. The woman where I lived, when 
she discovered my situation, ordered me to 
leave her house immediately. It was no mat- 
ter, said she, how much I suffered, or what 
became of me. On my own head, she told 
me, my iniquity should fall ; she would not 
lighten the burden, if it were in her power. 

" Some of the neighbors informed me, 
that she had reason to be severe upon my 
fault, being once in the same condemnation 
herself. 

^^ Having no friend who could assist me, I 
applied to the selectmen of the town, who pro- 
yided-ibr me till I was able to work, and then 
told me I must shift for myself; offering, how- 
ever, to keep the child, which I refused, be- 
ing determined that it should never suffer 
for want of a mother's care, while I had life. 

** I am now wandering in pursuit of employ- 
ment, that the labor of my hands may support 
myself and little one. This has been often 
denied me, either for fear my child should bo 
troublesome, or because my character was 
flospected. I have sometimes suffered so 
mnch from fatigue aud want, that I have de«.- 
paired ofreliefy and heattWy VvaVfc^Xi^^ ^^c^' 
MdfBad babe in the grave. "^"^ 
18 
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Oq examination, I found her knowledge 
confined entirely to domestic drudgery ; that 
she had never been taucrht either to read or 
write. She appears, notwithstanding, to have 
good natural sense ; and a quickness of ap- 
prclicnsion, and readiness of expression, sel- 
dom equalled in her sphere of life. 

I conducted her into the kitchen, and de- 
sired she might have supper and a bed provi- 
ded for her. My mamma, whose benevolent 
heart and liberal hand are always ready to re- 
lieve the necessitous, was pleased to approve 
my conduct; and having kept her through the 
next day, and observed her disposition and 
behaviour, hired her as a servant ; and we 
have reason to believe, from her apparent fi- 
delity and grateful exertions, that our kind- 
ness will be well repaid. I have even extend- 
ed my charity further, and undertaken to teach 
her to read. She is very tractable ; and I 
expect to be amply rewarded for my labor, by 
her improvements. 

Indeed, Matilda, it is melancholy to see our 
fellow-creatures reared up, like the brute cre- 
ation ; neither instructed how to live above 
their animal appetites, nor how to die as Chris- 
tians, when they have finished their toilsome 
career ! 

This girl is only seventeen. Her age, 
therefore, as well as her docility and submis- 
siveness, encourage the pleasing hope of re- 
storing her to the paths ot tec-\\V.w4^ wid ^eace 
/ shall endeavor J as oppcitlwtvvly o^^t^,\ft \w- 
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stil into her susceptible mind, the principles 
of virtue and religion ; and, perhaps, I may 
lead her to the love and practice of both, and 
render her a useful member of society. Her 
fate impresses more forcibly than ever, on 
my mind, the importance of a good education, 
and the obligations it confers. Had you or 
I been subjected to the same ignorance, and 
the same temptations, who can say that we 
should have conducted better ? How many 
fall for want of the directing hand of that 
parental love and friendship, with which we 
are blessed ! Contrasting our situation with 
hers, how much have we to account for, and 
how inexcusable shall we be, if we violate our 
duty, and forfeit our dignity, as reasonable 
creatures. 

That extreme bitterness and acrimony, 
which is sometimes indulged against persons 
who are unhappily seduced trom the way of 
virtue, may operate as a discouragement to all 
designs and endeavors to regain it ; whereas, 
the soothing voice of forgiveness, and the 
consequent prospect of being restored to rep- 
utation and usefulness, might rouse the atten- 
tion, and call forth the exertions of some, at 
least, who through despair of retrieving their 
characters, abandon themselves to vice, and 
adopt a course, alike disgraceful to their sex, 
and to human nature. 

But though I advocate the principles of 
philanthropy and Christian charity, as ex- 
tending to some very 8pec\%\ ^^-afe^^X wscw 'nwx. 
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om supposing this fault generally capable of 

le least extenuation. Whatever allowance 

my be made for those, whose ignorance oc- 

asioQs their ruin, no excuse can be offered 

or others, whose education, and opportunities 

for knowing the world and themselves, have 

taught them a better lesson. 

I need not, however, be at the pains to en- 
force this truth upon you : and, as my head 
is so full of the subject, that I have no dispo- 
sition to write upon any thing else, I will 
put an end to this incoherent scroll, by annex- 
ing the name of your sincere and faithful 
friend, 

MARIA WILLIAMS. 



To Miss CAROLINE LITTLETON. 

Boston. 

dear caroline, 

Happening to be in my chamber, this m( 
ing, the maid came running up stairs in e 
vioJent^ baste y ELB to put herself fairly or 
breath,' Will you be so kmd^'^x^^^Q^Vva. 
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she, as to lend me a quarter of a dollar ? I 
put my hand into my pocket, and found I had 
no small change. I have nothing less than a 
dollar, Susan, said I ; but if it is a matter of 
consequence to you, I will go to my mamma, 
and procure it for you. She was loath to give 
me that trouble ; but, if I would, it would 
really oblige her very much indeed. Her so- 
licitude excited my curiosity. Will you in- 
form me what you want it for ? said I. O 
yes ; she believed it was no harm — But there 
was a woman in the wood-house who told for- 
tunes ; and she wished to know hers, but 
could not without the money. A woman who 
tells fortunes ! said I. What fortunes ? the 
past or the future ? The future, to be sure, 
Ma'am, replied she. Ay, how does she know 
them } said I. Has she been let into the se- 
cret designs of Providence ? or can she di- 
vine the mysteries of fate ? She tells fortunes 
by cards. Ma'am, said she ; and I really he- 
Heve she tells true. Can you imagine, said I 
that a knowledge of your destiny in life, is to 
be gained from any possible arrangement of 
a pack of cards ? Why not Ma'am ? Many 
people have been told exactly what was to 
happen. You may depend on it, Susan, said 
I, you are deceived. The Almighty who dis- 
poses all events according to his sovereign 
pleasure, does not unveil futurity to mortals, 
especially to such mortals, who by an idle.^ 
vicious course of life, counleTac\.\v\'aVdN5^.i'«s\$^ 
dwregard hia authority. 1 ^o>3\^ ^w^vcv'^^n 
♦18 
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give you the money, twice told, if you needed 
it ; but I cannot consent to your being impos- 
ed on by this worthless vagrant, who has 
no other design than to pick your pocket. 

The girl departed at these words ; and 
though I felt an emotion of regret at refusing 
to gratify her, yet my reason and conscience 
forbad my being accessary to the fraud. 

This curiosity to explore the hidden coun- 
sels of the Most High, prevails not only a- 
mong servants, but even many from whom 
better things might be expected, are under its 
infatuating influence. 

The Supreme Being has, for wise and be- 
nevolent reasons, concealed from us the future 
incidents of our lives. A humble reliance on 
his power and goodness, accompanied with a 
cheerful submission to the dispensations of his 
providence, is what the Lord our God requir- 
eth of us. 

I have heard my mamma relate an anecdote 
of a particular friend of hers, who was impos- 
ed on very seriously in this way. 

A gentleman, whom I shall call Sylvander, 

was very deeply in love with her ; but his 

person, and, much more, his disposition and 

manners, were extremely disgusting to her. 

Averse to the very idea of a connexion with 

him, she accordingly refused his addresses. 

Yet he had art sufficient to interest her friends 

in his behalf I who, pitying his situation, en- 

deavored to soften the Vieatl ot >i)cv^ c^i\\a^<Q 

^/r. But in vain they bIton^ X.^ CiC>\i^^\%\.^ 

^er affections. 
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In defiance of all opposition, however, he 
intruded his visits, till she reluctantly admitted 
them ; and being somewhat coquetish, she at 
times received him more benignly ; which 
flattered his hopes of ultimately accomplishing 
his wishes. Finding his ardent suit of but 
little avail, and perceiving that he made but 
small progress towards gaining her favor, he 
had recourse to art. Surprising her one day 
in close confabulation with a fortune-teller, 
the idea immediately struck him, that he 
might effect, through this mean, what all his 
assiduity and solicitations could never insure. 
He communicated his plan to a female friend, 
who was equally the con6dent of both parties. 
Directed by him, she conversed with Sylvia 
on the subject ; professed her belief in the 
skill of these jugglers; and appeared desirous 
of taking this measure to learn her fate. Syl- 
via joined in her opinion and wishes ; and 
away they tripped together on the important 
errand. Meanwhile, Sylvander had been to 
the fellow who was to reveal their destinies ? 
and, bribing him to favor the design, left him 
instructed what answers to make to their inter- 
rogations. 

They arrived and proposed their business. 
The mediums of information, a pack of cards, 
were brought forth, and mysteriously arrang- 
ed. Sylvia's curiosity was on tip-toe. She 
listened with profound attention to hia or«.e.vs.- 
lar wisdom ; and believed YArcvte^'^ yccss^vt^^ 
when he told her that her foim^\\oN^x, Sssi 
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whom she had a great regard^was gone to a £0 
eign country. This she knew to be true an 
therefore gave him a full credence, when h 
added, that he would never live to return 
and when he proceeded still further to obsem 
tliat another gentleman of great merit no^ 
courted her ; that she was not fond of his ac 
dresses, but would soon see his worth and he 
own error, and give him her hand, and b 
happy. 

In short, he so artfully blended the past an 
present, which she knew, with the -futur 
which Sylvander wished, and had therefor 
dictated, that she was firmly persuaded the 
he dealt with some invisible power, and thi 
fate had indeed predestined her to the arms c 
Sylvander. Convinced of this, she attende 
to his overtures more placidly, contemplate 
his person and endowments with less aversior 
and endeavored to reconcile herself to the un 
avoidable event. 

This she effected ; nnd not long after, h 
obtained her in marriage, and triumphed in tb 
success of his duplicity. 

In process of time her other lover returnee 
Disappointment and despair presided in hi 
breast. He saw Sylvia, upbraided her wit 
her inconstancy, and declared himself utterl 
ruined. Pity and returning love operated i 
her mind, and rendered her completely wretch 
ed She most severely condemned her ow 
/2>//f^^ jn listening to the d\c\.?iV.e^ c^^ ^x«\\s^ui 
ded curiosity ; and acknowleAg;^^ \v«t^^lSj;is 
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\y punished, for presuming to pry in the secret 
designs of Heaven. 

These strolling pretenders to foreknowledge 
are peculiarly dangerous to the weak-minded 
and credulous part of the community ; and 
how it happens that they are encouraged, is 
to me inconceivable. Did they actually give 
the information they promise, how much 
reason should we have to avoid them ! How 
many sources of grief would be opened, by 
the anticipation of future evils, of which now 
we have no apprehension ! and how oflen 
should we be deprived of the consolatory hope 
of a speedy deliverance from present suffer- 
ings. 

With every sentiment of respect and affec- 
tion, I am most siiicerely yours. 

SOPHIA MANCHESTER. 



To Miss ANNA WILLIAMS. 

Boston 
dear anna, 

A MOST melancholy and d\aUeai\t\^ ^N^\iN. 
spread a gloom over the fac^ o^ V\\^ xcv^- 
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tropolis. Ererj heart heayes the sympafhet- 
ic sigh, aDd every eye drops the tear of re- 
gret. The very sudden death of Doctor 
Clarke, who was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
in the midst of his sermon, yesterday after- 
noon, and expired this morning, is a subject of 
universal lamentation. 

Not only we, who had the happiness to sit 
under his ministry, and to enjoy his particular 
friendship and attention, but the whole town ; 
and, indeed, the public at large have sustain* 
ed a great loss in his departure. Amiable io 
his disposition, engaging in his manners, 
and benevolent in his whole deportment, 
he conciliated the affections of every class. 
His talents as a scholar, philosopher^ and 
divine, commanded the respect of the most 
judicious and learned ; while the elegance, 
perspicuity and delicacy of his style, joined 
with the undissembled seriousness of his man- 
ner, rendered him uniformly acceptable to the 
devout. In everv condition and relation of 
life, he was exemplary as a Christian; and at 
a preacher, an air of persuasion invariably ac- 
companied him, which arrested the attention 
of the most heedless auditors. 

** By him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the gospel whisper'd peace. 
Grave, simple and sincere : in language plain : 
And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chaste 
And natural in gesture. Much impressed 
Himself as conscious of his awful charge. 
And anxious mainly Vhal lYv^^ock Vi* fed 
Might feel it to^ Afi;(jcVvo\>^X^Vu\os>V^ 
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And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men." 

He was particularly attractive to young 
people. While he charmed their ear, he con- 
viuced their understanding and excited them 
to the love and practice of virtue. 

A striking example of this occurred some 
years ago, which I will take the liberty to re- 
late. He preached in a neighboring church 
on these words, '' She that liveth in pleasure 
is dead while she liveth. ""^ In this discourse 
he painted those allurements of pleasure which 
surround the young and gay; more especially 
of our sex, in the most just and lively colours. 
He represented, in pathetic, engaging and re- 
fined language, the snares to which they are 
exposed, and the most probable means of es- 
caping them. He exhibited with all their 
attractions, the native charms of virtue, and 
pourtrayed vice in its true deformity. He de- 
Scribed in the most animating terms, the res- 
pectability, usefulness, and happiness of those 
who undeviatingly adhere to the path of rec- 
titude and innocence ; and with the most en- 
ergetic and affectionate tenderness, warned 
the youth to avoid the devious walks of vice 
and dissipation. 

A number of young ladies, who had been 
his hearers, happening to be together in the 
evening, united in the wish to express their 
gratitude to him ; but not having a personal 

♦ X Timothy, v. 6, 
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acquaintance with him, could devise no bet- 
ter method than writing. 

The following anonymous letter was ac- 
cordingly penned by one of the company, and 
privately conveyed to the Doctor, at the re- 
quest of all. 



Boston. 
"Reverend sir,. 

" The well known candour of your dispo^ 
sition, and your apparent zeal for the promd- 
tion of religion and virtue, embolden us to 
flatter ourselves that you will pardon this 
method of conveying to you our sincere and 
united thanks for your very seasonable, ju- 
dicious, and useful discourse, delivered last 
Sunday morning, at our meeting. 

" It is much to be lamented, that the de- 
pravity of the age is such, as to render ser- 
mons of this nature just and necessary ; and 
it is almost matter of equal regret, that we 
have so seldom opportunities of being benefit- 
ted by them. 

That we oftener hear than receive instruc- 
tion, is a truth which can neither be denied or 
evaded ; and can only be accounted for, by 
that passionate fondness for pleasure, which 
prevails to such a deg^i^e of enthusiasm, as 
to precipitsite its \otams \w\.o viV^V^^^x ^\^- 
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self under this deluding aspect, with- 
sidering whether it be durable or fleet- 

s certainly a most humiliating reflec- 
at our sex (which is the female) should 
ic n[>ore pains to gain the qualifications 
eable triflers than of rational friends ; 
iore anxious to become amusing, than 
companions. But sir, does not such 
t in ladies too oflen receive the most 
ig encouragement from the gentlemen? 
ctdom is intrinsic merit distinguished ; 
le serious, prudent female preferred 
^ those who style themselves men of 
ind penetration, to the airy, flaunting 
te ! 

le constant attention which is paid to 
^ho make the gayest appearance, and 
)lause which is lavished upon her who 

largest portion of external graces and 
able embellishments, induce many who 
in the good natured desire of pleasing to 

more of their time and care on the cul- 
I of those superficial accomplishments, 
hey find necessary to render them ac- 
le to most circles in which they fall, than 
le acquisition of those substantial virtueB 
they daily see neglected and ridiculed; 

at the same time, perhaps they are con- 

of the superior satisfaction which the 
A'ould afford. * 

It it is needless for one se'x. \.o c,\vKvvwft\» 
?r. We allow, thai, s^tv^t^^ ^^^'^- 
19 



_K'"'V..««roaek>™ 

lvrl™"j '?'"»"• Ill" "Vil 
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It is much to be regretted that Doctor 
Clarke did not publish more of his literary la- 
bours. 

The universal approbation bestowed upon 
those, which he suftered to see the light, is an 
unequivocal evidence of his merit, as an au- 
thor. His " Letters to a Student in the U- 
niversity of Cambridge," are written in a 
inost pleasing style, and contain instruction 

*^ and advice of which no person in pursuit of a 
public education ought to be ignorant. His 
** Answer to the question, Why are you a 
Christian?" which has already had three edi- 
tions in Boston, and three in England, is one 

_ of the best compendiums of the external and 

r internal evidences of our holy religion, extant. 
It is plain and intelligible to the lowest capa- 
city and may enable every one, without much 
study, to give a reason for the hope that is in 
him. 

^ From these specimens we may form an 
opinion of what the world has lost by his early 
exit. 

I shall make no other apology for the length 
of this letter, than the interest which I feel 
in the subject ; and this, I am persuaded, you 
will deem sufficient. 

My affectionate regards wait on your mam- 
ma and sister, while I subscribe myself yours 
roost sincerely, 

JULIA GREENFIELD. 
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To Miss CLEORA PARTRIDGE. 

Beverly, 
dear cleora, 

The shortness of time is a very commoi 
subject of complaint ; but I think the misus< 
of it, a much more just one. Its value is cer 
tainly underrated by those who indulge thera 
selves in morning sloth. 

Sweet, indeed, is the breath of morn ; an 
after the body has been refreshed by the n 
storing power of sleep, it is peculiarly pr 
pared to procure and participate the pleasur 
of the mind. The jarring passions are tb 
composed, and the calm operations of reaf 
succeed of course ; while 

«« Gentle gales. 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper when they stole 
These balmy spoils.*' 

The morning is undoubtedly a seas« 
all others, most favorable to useful exer 
Those, therefore, who lose three or four 
of it, in slumbering inaction, make a vc 
ry sacrifice of the best part of their exif 
I rose to-day, not w\l\v 1\\^ ^ww^Wl w 
dawn ; and after taking a ?^>n Vwxxv^Va 
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den, retired to the summer-house. This you 
know is a favorite fiour with me. 

<* To me be nature's volume broad display'd ; 
And to peruse its all' instructing paga. 
Or, haply catching iAspiration thence. 
Some easy passage raptur'd to translate. 
My sole delight; as thro' the billing glooms. 
Pensive I stray, or with the rising dawn 
On fancy's eagle wing excursive soar." 

Having a memorandum book [and pencil in 
my pocket, I descend from the lofty heights 
to which the immortal bard, my beloved 
Thompson, had insensibly raised my imagina- 
tion, to the humble strains of simple rhyme, in 
order to communicate my sensations to you. 
These I enclose, without attempting to tell 
you, either in prose or verse, how affection- 
ately I am yours. 

MATILDA FIELDING. 



The morning dawns, the russet grey 
Slowly avoids the opening day : 
Receding from the gazing eye. 
The misty shades of twilight fly. 
The ruddy streaks of light appear. 
To guide our western hemisphere; 
While tuneful choirs responsive join 
To praise the gracious PowV Divine, 
Whose mighty hand with sov'reign sway, 
Restores, alternate, night and day. 

Hail, opening morn ! thy sober rays 
Demand the contemplative gaze : 
Unnumber'd beauties please the sight. 
And give the mental eye delight. 

O dawn ! thy sombre shades I Wv^l 
With thee in soUiude VW. lo'v^ ". 
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While health ezpauiTe gites the mad 
To taste thy pleasures uneonfiii'd. 

Here free from fashion's artful fornks, 
Benevolence the bosom warms : 
Persuasive virtue charms the soul. 
And reasou's laws alone control. 

** Let others, lost in sloth forego 
The joys thy early hours bestow : 
Thy zephyrs far more sweets dispense. 
Than Somnus jrield to drowsy sense ? 

Mild as the beams of radiance shine. 
May piety my powers refine : 
Pure as the mimic pearls, that spread 
Their liquid beauties o'er the mead : 
And like yon rising orb of day. 
May wisdom guide my dubious way. 



To Miss MATILDA FIELDING. 

Harmont-grove. 
dear matilda, 

I WAS last week at Boston ; and having 
occasion for a new hat, stepped into^a milli- 
ner's shop to inquire the mode. The milliner 
replied that it was not yet in her power to an- 
swer my question. " TI»e spring ships,", said 
.she " are later than common ; but their arri- 
vaJ is hourly expected, yrVieti 'we shall be fur- 
niahed with memorandum \iooV% \<V\c^ ^*^ 
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ascertain and determine the fashion for the 
season." What she meant by memorandum 
books, I could not conceive. I had always 
supposed them blanks, designed for noting 
whatever occurred without inconvenience. Un- 
willing, however, to be thought a simple coun- 
try girl^ totally unacquainted with the world, 
I sought no explanation from her; but repair- 
ed to a particular friend for instruction ; from 
whom I learned that the chief value of these 
same memorandum books consists in their 
containing imported cuts of ladies' head- 
dresses, hats and other habiliments, which are 
always sure to be admired and imitated, as the 
perfection of taste and propriety. 

This discovery mortified me exceedingly. 
It justified, beyond any thing which I had 
ever suspected to exist as a fact, what I once 
heard a European assert, " that Americans 
had neither character nor opinion of their 
own." 

With due deference to those better judges, 
who despise the simplicity of our ancestors, 
and labor to introduce the corrupt manners 
and customs of the old world into our country, 
I cannot but think it extremely ridiculous for an 
independent nation, which discards all foreiga- 
influence, glories in its freedom, and boasts 
of its genius and taste, servilely to ape exotic 
fashions, even in articles of dress and fanciful 
ornaments. 

Have not the daughters of Columbia sufli- 
cient powers of invention to dficoY^aX.^ SJwk^sv- 
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4selve8 ? Must we depend upon the winds ani 
waves for the form, as well as the materials o 
our garb ? Why may we not follow our owi 
inclination ; and not be deemed finical or pru 
dish in our appearance, merely because ou 
habit is not exactly correspondent with th 
pretty pictures in the memorandum books, las 
imported. 

It is sincerely to be regretted that this sub 
ject is viewed in so important a light. It oc 
cupies too much of the time, and engrosse: 
too much of the conversation of our sex 
For one, I have serious thoughts of declaring 
independence. 

ANNA WILLIAMS. 



To Miss CAROLINE LITTLETON. 

( On the Death of her Mother,) 

Harmony-grove. 

»it dear caroline, 

To tell you that I am sorry for your loss, oi 
that I sympathize in your affliction, would be 
but the language you daily hear ; and ofter 
perhaps, from the unfeeling and indifferent. 
But you will do me the justice to believe, thai 

/ take a particular interest vci your concerns. 

and really share your gt'\e?» i^ Vc\^ "^xwv 
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dence has wounded you by a stroke, which is 
extremely painful and severe. Your best 
friend is shrouded in the grave. In the ma- 
ternal breast our fondest affections, and most 
unsuspecting confidence have hitherto concen- 
trated; and who can provide you with an equiv- 
alent substitute ? To the Almighty Father 
and Friend of creation, it becomes you to re- 
pair for comfort and support. \ 

The dying advice and counsel of your dear 
mamma, which you inform me, were pathetic, 
instructive and consolatory, will be a guide to 
your feet. Oflen realize the solemn scene, 
and remember, that, " though dead, she yet 
speak eth." 

You have great cause of thankfulness, that 
she was spared to direct you so far through 
the intricate and dangerous path of youth ; to 
complete your education ; to teach you, by 
her example, how to acquit yourself with use- 
fulness and honor ; and above all, to furnish 
you with that important knowledge, to which 
every thing else should be made subservient 
— how to die. 

An era of your life has now commenced, 
which is no less unportant than affecting. 
That assisting hand which formerly led you is 
now cold and lifeless! Those lips, from which 
you have been accustomed to receive informa- 
tion and advice, are sealed in perpetual si- 
lence ! .And that heart, which always glowed 
with the wannest solicitxide fot '^c^wtVvc^^^vvwi,'^:^ 
has ceased to palpitate. 
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You must now think and act for yourself. 
As the eldest daughter, you will be placed at 
the head of your father's family. You must^ 
therefore, adopt a plan of conduct, conducive 
to its harmony, regularity and interest. 

Filial duty to your surviving parent, more 
tenderly inculcated by your participation of 
his heavy bereavement, will lead you to con- 
sult his inclination, and sedulously contribute 
all in your power to lighten the burden of do- 
mestic arrangements devolved upon him. 
While he laments the death of a prudent, af^ 
fectionate, and beloved wife, give him reason 
to rejoice that he is blessed with a daughter, 
capable of soothing the pains, alleviating the 
cares, and heightening the enjoyments of his 
life. 

Your brothers and sisters will look up to you 
as the guide oftheir tender years. While their 
weeping eyes and pathetic accents are directed 
towards you, let kindness, discretion, and pa- 
tience, characterize your deportment, and 
engage their confidence and love. 

Having mentioned your duty to others, I 
cannot dismiss the subject without dropping a 
few hints for your direction, in regard to your 
personal behaviour. 

A very important charge is committed to 

you, as well in the duties which you owe to 

j'^ourself, as in the superintendence of your 

father's family. 

The sovereign disposer o^ «\VV\i\\i%^ \««^ at 

in early age, made you/\aa m^^wa^^ ^^^'^x 
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own guardian. Your father's business calls 
him much abroad. With you, therefore, he 
is obliged to entrust, not only his domestic 
concerns ; but, what is still more dear to his 
heart, the care of your own person and mind ; 
of your own reputation and happiness. 
. Circumstanced as you are, company has 
the most powerful charms. Yours is now the 
prerogative of receiving and returning visits 
in your own name. At home, you are sole 
mistress of ceremonies. This is extremely 
alluring to the sprightly fancy of youth. But 
time, you will remember, is too important a 
blessing to be sacrificed to a promiscuous 
crowd of unimproving companions. Besides, 
the character of a young lady will necessarily 
be sullied by the imputation of being constant- 
ly engaged in parties of pleasure, and exhila- 
rating amusement. Flattery oAen avails itself 
of the unguarded moments of gaiety ; and in- 
sinuating its insidious charms into the heedless 
and susceptible mind, inflates it with pride 
and vanity, and produces an affectation and air 
of self-importance, which are peculiarly dis- 
gusting, because easily distinguished from that 
true dignity of manners, which results from 
conscious rectitude. Genuine merit is always 
modest and unassuming; diffident of itself and 
respectful to others. 

Your father ha3 a right to your unlimited 
confidence. You will, therefore, make him 
your chief friend and couuseWox, 'INawv^.^^ V't 
ofjay Dot possess all the Vfiwum^ ^c^Sx.w^'sss ^cJv ^ 
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mother, he doubtless has as ardent an affect 
for you, and as sincere a desire to prom 
your welfare. Hence you may safely rep^ 
you dearest concerns in his paternal bre 
and receive, with the utmost deference, 
kind instruction and advice. Let his ju 
ment have an entire ascendency over y 
mind and actions, especially in your int 
course and society with the other sex. C 
sidcr him as better acquainted with tl: 
merit, circumstances, and views, than you < 
be ; and should you contemplate a connex 
for life, let his opinion determine y* 
choice. 

Watch over your dear little sisters with 
the tenderness of fraternal affection ; be tl 
protector and friend ; instil into their mi 
the principles of virtue and religion ; < 
them against the snares and temptations 
which they will be surrounded; and lead th 
by your own conduct, in the way of truth 
peace. 

When you have leisure and inclinatior 
write, the effusions of your pen will always 
acceptable to your sincere and faithful frie 

MARY WILLIAMS 
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